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VIENNA'S BRIGHTLY-ILLUMINATED CITY HALL 


an Austrian Treaty 


VIENNA 
N THE EVE of his recent visit 
oO: America, Chancellor Leo- 
pold Fig] declared that the U.S.S.R. 
could prove the sincerity of its con- 
cern for a German and European 
peace settlement by concluding the 
long-delayed Austrian peace treaty. 
Thus far, however, thanks to Mos- 
cow's sabotage, the 258 meetings of 
the “Big Four” deputies have re- 
sulted in complete futility. What is 
the explanation of the tenacity of 
Russia’s delaying tactics? 

Prominent among the reasons why 
Austria remains under occupation 
is the existence of USIA. These four 
letters are the initials of the Russian 
words meaning “Administration of 
Soviet Property in Austria.” Ask an 
Austrian what USIA is, and you will 
get a variety of uncomplimentary de- 


scriptions. It will be called a cancer 
destroying the economic life of the 
country, a conspiratorial state within 
a state—operating by means of bri- 
bery, sabotage and terror. All this is 
true. But the quality which makes it 
the greatest of all obstacles to the 
conclusion of a treaty is that USIA 
has proved to be an inexhaustible 
gold mine to the Soviet Union. 
Imagine a foreign consortium in 
control, let us say, of an area of the 
Port of London, within which Britain 
is deprived of the power to levy duty 
on goods from abroad for sale in the 
home market. Imagine, further, that 
the laws of the land, including those 
of taxation, are unenforceable within 
Assume that some 300 
British concerns of note are admin- 
istered by this consortium, and that 
wages, bills and other overhead ex- 


this area. 


By G. E. R. Gedye 
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Why 
Moscow 


Sabotages 


penses are met out of the enormous 
profits secured by disregarding all 
state charges and excise duties. Then 
envisage a situation where this con- 
sortium, without a shadow of legal 
justification, sets up a chain of retail 
stores, dealing in “outlaw goods”— 
shops ignoring trading-license and 
closing-hour regulations, taxes, s0- 
cial insurance and other obligations. 
Then picture the arrest and kidnap- 
ing of any who oppose these develop- 
ments, or appear to know too much. 

Even this effort of the imagination 
will not give a complete picture of 
the wealth that Stalin is drawing 
from the USIA gold mine, or of the 
consequent impoverishment of the 
Austrian economy. In addition, there 
are the staggering profits taken from 
Austria’s rich oilfields, which are ex- 
ploited on USIA lines by a separate 
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Russian concern, the Soviet Mineral 
Oil Administration. There are the 
profitable operations of such Soviet 
auxiliaries as “Yuzhneftrans,” which 
transports USIA’s plunder, and the 
Danube Shipping Company, whose 
seizure by the Russians has, for the 
past seven years, closed down the 
use of one of the great international 
waterways. 

USIA was one of the bridal gifts 
so rashly bestowed on the glamour- 
shrouded Soviet Union by Western 
statesmen during the Potsdam honey- 
moon. During those rapturous days, 
nobody seems to have soberly worked 
out the extent to which the loosely- 
worded Potsdam could 
be distorted by an _ unscrupulous 
beneficiary. On the face of things, it 
then appeared to be only fair to 
allow the Russians to appropriate any 
German property in Austria as part 


Declaration 


compensation for the over-running 
of their country by Hitler’s barbar- 
ians. Today, one can only wonder at 
the naiveté of the Western failure 
to stipulate participation in the de- 
cision of what was genuinely German 
property, as well as in its admin- 
istration and final disposal. 

As a result, any property on which 
the Nazis ever laid hands, however 
briefly, was classified by the Russians 
as “German” property. Although 
they were forced to disgorge some of 
what they seized, most of this prop- 
erty remained in Russian hands. The 
Potsdam clauses were cynically used 
as a justification for plunder. The 
Russians hold practically all the rich 
oilfields of Austria, regardless of 
their former ownership by persons of 
Austrian or “Western” nationality, 
on the ground that the Germans had 
sequestrated these fields during the 
war. Improvements to plant are made 
the fraudulent title to Russian seizure 
of millions of gallons of previously 
untapped oil. 

Russian abuse of her economic 
acquisitions for political purposes has 
gone on ever since. The Red Army 
immediately set in motion all the 
forces at its disposal with the aim 
of establishing USIA concerns in the 
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political as well as the economic field. 

The Trattnerhof, an imposing 
block of offices just off the Graben in 
the heart of Vienna, is the requisi- 
tioned headquarters of USIA. It is 
easily recognizable by the imposing 
parade outside of USIA-owned high- 
powered American cars with Russian 
registration numbers, bought in Swit- 
zerland with dollars acquired on the 
Vienna black market from the schill- 
ing yield of products smuggled in 
by USIA without paying Austrian 
dues. Inside are housed the ten main 
departments of USIA—the controls 
of its heavy and light industry, elec- 


trical, metallurgical, coal-mining, 
food-producing and chemical indus- 
tries, agriculture, forests and so 


AUSTRIA'S FIGL: 


HE STANDS FIRM 


forth. Although, in prewar days, one 
could walk through its corridors 
freely, today sentries wearing the 
Soviet star challenge everyone at the 
entrance to the building. Facts and 
figures, which comparable trusts else- 
where actually spend money on pub- 
licizing, are put on a security level 
enjoyed only by the latest atomic- 
warfare developments. To get an in- 
sight into these unnecessarily secret 
statistics puts quite a subsidiary 
burden on the Western taxpayer. 
Many of what USIA pretends are top 
secrets are concentrated in its so- 
called “Commercial Bureau,” which 
is chiefly concerned with providing 
a flow of imported raw materials and 









disposing of USIA products abroad. 

Take, for instance, the notorious 
piratical “scrap deal” of a couple of 
years ago. Methodically, USIA’s 
Trattnerhof secret service registered, 
and the Red Army secured, the vast 
quantities of war scrap in Vienna 
and Eastern Austria. Operating 
through Austrians, some of whom, 
after making gigantic paper profits, 
suddenly vanished eastwards when 
the deal was concluded, the Russians 
sold 200,000 tons of plundered scrap 
alone to Czechoslovakia’s war indus- 
tries. Switzerland took 85,000 tons, 
paying with American cars, choco- 
late, cigarettes and other goods sub- 
sequently sold by USIA at enormous 
profits on the black market. A few 
thousand tons went to Britain, smelt- 
ed down, as duraluminum bars. 

Recently, light was thrown on an- 
other facet of USIA’s anomalous 
position by the Deputy Soviet High 
General Kraskevich, 
calling on the Austrian Minister of 
Commerce to demand that USIA be 
guaranteed for 1952 minimum sup- 
plies of such imported raw materials 
as steel, copper, aluminum and lead. 
USIA, of course, will dispatch most 
of the finished products through the 
Curtain. But, short of treating 
Austria, including Western Austria, 
as on the wrong side of it, the Amer- 
ican embargo on the export of 
strategic materials can never be thor- 
oughly effective here. Reminding 
Kraskevich that Austria’s 1952 
share of these short-supply metals 
had yet to be fixed, the Minister 
promised him that USIA would get 
the same proportion as in 1951, pro- 
viding, he added piously, that the 
products benefited the Austrian econ- 
omy and were not illegally exported 
eastward for foreign exchange which 
the National Bank would never see. 
This stipulation, owing to the Russian 
control of the gap in the East, could 
never be enforced. 

Had the Soviet Union been content 
to abide by the legal meaning of 
“German property,” abstained from 
the tactics of political subversion, 
and left the concerns taken over sub- 
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AU STRIA CONTINUED 


ject to the usual laws and regula- 
tions, Austrians would by now have 
accepted the situation. Far from do- 
ing any such thing, the Russians have 
recently added a flagrant abuse in the 
shape of the new USIA retail shops, 
commonly known as “Uncle Joe’s 
junk stores.” 

Although not labeled as USIA, 
the content of their windows at once 
betrays the ownership. They are 
filled with the products of USIA 
factories, which, by reason of evad- 
ing excise charges, can be sold at far 
below the normal prices. These shops 
display such luxuries as American 
nylons, imported in defiance of im- 
port restrictions, without payment of 
duty. They stock every kind of 
dumped product, likewise _ illegally 
imported, from Russian caviar and 
Bulgarian 


cigarettes to cheap 


Czechoslovak textiles and  motor- 
cycles. 
The threat which these USIA stores 


present to retail trade is 


assuming such proportions that offi- 


normal 


cial Western circles are beginning to 
suspect that they are part of a plan 
for the partition” of the 
country. When stocks of such com- 


“cold 


modities as sugar and rice are low, 
USIA 
legally, frequently sending them in 
sealed 


imports large quantities il- 
cans from 
Switzerland to Hungary, whence they 
are brought back to Austria in Soviet 
military The resulting 
black-market profits are nothing less 


across Austria, 


transport. 


than phenomenal. 

Chancellor Leopold Figl and Vice- 
Chancellor Adolf Scharf made per- 
sonal protests—without result—last 
February to the Russian High Com- 
missioner against another new dis- 
quieting departure of US[A—the ap- 
plication of pressure to force peasants 
into the Communist party. A month 
later, Figl urged the peasants to re- 
sist this illegal pressure and also not 
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to be browbeaten into subscribing to 
the Russian propaganda newspaper. 
The background was as follows: In 
1945, USIA seized many big estates 
on the usual “German property” 
plea—sometimes without even that 
pretense. Actually, these were estates 
which the Nazis had stolen from the 
former owners, accusing them of be- 
ing enemies of the Nazi order. When 
food 1948 
made it less profitable to sell the 
yield on the black market, the estates 
were broken up and leased by USIA 
to Austrians. At the request of the 


increasing supplies in 


Russians, and to insure the land’s be- 
ing farmed, the Austrian Government 


ee” Sigs 


Pe 


blocked by Russia, is now dead. The 
new draft for a “short treaty” of 
eight articles, submitted to Moscow 
by the Western powers last March, 
takes cognizance of Russia’s having 
bled Austria of at least $200,000,000 
since the original offer. It therefore 
proposes the return of all sequestrat- 
ed property to the Austrians, with- 
out any suggestion of further pay- 
ment. To this move on the diplomatic 
chessboard Russia has not yet re- 
plied, nor does she need to. Everyone 
now knows enough Russian to under- 
stand that it will be “Nyet!” 

No Austrian 


treaty would be 


worth the paper upon which it was 
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made loans to the tenants to help 
them purchase equipment and live- 
stock. Now USIA is arbitrarily can- 
celling leases of non-Communists and 
replacing them by Communist party 
members. 

The threat to Austria—and thus to 
all Western 
clause put forward by the West in 
the draft of the abortive Austrian 
treaty. This provided for the buying 
out of USIA by Austria, lock, stock 
and barrel—oil was not included— 
for $150,000,000. That draft treaty, 


Europe—involved a 


written if it allowed USIA and kin- 
dred concerns to maintain Russia’s 
stranglehold on the country. Nothing 
but a conviction that the strength of 
the West had 
would induce Russia to surrender her 
illicitly-held gold mine. Meanwhile, 
hesitate to attempt the 
physical partition of Austria while to 


become irresistible 


she will 


do so would mean the cutting-off of 
supplies generally, and especially of 
electric current from Western Aus- 
tria’s great power stations, on which 
the yield of the gold mine depends. 
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By Milton R. Konvitz 


Literacy and 


Self-Government 


ast CHRISTMAS Eve in North 
Africa, a new state was born— 
Libya. Next February, an election will 
be held, so that thereafter this coun- 
1,340,000 persons will be 


governed by a constitutional heredi- 


try of 


tary monarch and an elected parlia- 
ment. Libya came into existence as 
an independent country with the 
blessings of the UN General Assem- 
bly, and it is expected that before 
long its application for membership 
in the UN will receive favorable ac- 
tion. Yet the people of Libya are 
among the illiterate in the 
world. An index to their cultural 
level may be found in the fact that 
in all Libya there are only twenty 
natives who have been graduated 
from some college. The people of 
Libya will, however, need to have a 
substantial class of governors—mem- 
bers of parliament, cabinet officers, 
judges, ambassadors, their equivalent 
of collectors of internal revenue (may 
the good Lord protect them!) and 
other officials who will make a living 
(honest and dishonest) 
other people what to do. 

The question arises: Does it make 
sense to give a people their independ- 
ence before they have an education— 
before they are able to write the 
Libyan equivalent of Eisenhower on 
a ballot, before they know a ballot 
from a bullet, or that a ballot is a 
civilized substitute for a bullet? 

But this question cannot be pushed 
far before we are compelled to ask 
the same question concerning India, 


most 


by telling 
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which became an independent repub- 
lic in 1949, with a population of 342,- 
(00,000 of whom about 91 per cent 
are illiterate. 

If the question is asked about new 
states, why not also about some of 
the older, or even oldest states in the 
world? Egypt, an independent and 
ancient monarchy, has an illiteracy 
rate of about 90 per cent. Even some 
North American countries have high 
illiteracy rates—four such countries 
have rates ranging from 51 to 72 
per cent. 

Until a century or two ago, it 
would hardly have occurred to any- 
one to raise the question whether or 
not national independence ought to 
be conditioned upon universal educa- 
tion, for nations like England, 
France, Russia and China were in- 
dependent though their peoples, by 
and large, lived in abysmal ignorance 
—at least as judged by the test of 
literacy. It is only recently, as Speng- 
ler has pointed out, that a Buch-und- 
Lesen Kultur has developed. 

One could, like Plato, make out a 
logical argument for the proposition 
that wise rule is conditioned upon 
wisdom, just rule is conditioned upon 
justice, and informed rule is condi- 
tioned upon knowledge: since ruler- 
ship should always be wise, just and 
informed, only the philosopher should 
be king; since the common man is 
not a philosopher, he should not be a 
ruler: he is not capable of self-rule 
and, therefore, not worthy of rule 
over others. From this standpoint, 
democracy, which means self-rule, 
stands condemned as a scandal. 

But, paraphrasing Holmes, one 


may say that the life of politics has 
not been logic but experience. The 
gifts of the gods need to be snatched 
whenever and as the snatching be- 
comes possible. Independence came 
to India before universal education. 
Well and good, now the Indians must 
justify their independence by seeking 
to spell out for themselves, without 
subjection to a foreign Parliament, 
the implications of democratic self- 
rule. 

Only a few months ago, 100,000,- 
000 Indians, most of them unlettered 
and unable to read the name of Nehru 
or to spell out Congress party, used 
carefully devised party symbols to 
vote freely for some 25.000 candi- 
dates for 4,412 seats in the central 
and local legislatures, justifying by 
their conduct the claim in their con- 
stitution that India is a “sovereign 
democratic republic.” Though illiter- 
ate, they knew enough to value edu- 
cation and to vote for candidates and 
parties who promised them schools. 
Before long, education will be free 
and compulsory for children between 
the ages of six and eleven. 

Masters, as we know from our own 
history, try to keep the people whora 
they rule in a state of ignorance. 
When we had slavery in this country, 
the white masters adopted laws in 
Southern states to make it unlawful 
to instruct even freed Negroes. Essen- 
tially the same pattern is followed in 
the Union of South Africa, where the 
rate of illiteracy is about 90 per 
cent. 

In connection with the nationalist 
uprisings in Tunisia, where over 
3,000,000 people are attempting to 
win political independence, a recent 
editorial in a responsible newspaper 
commented that experience has taught 
that “preparation for effective self- 
rule must be built gradually. A native 
administrative corps must be trained. 
Responsibility in treatment of minor- 
ities and property must be learned.” 
The conclusion drawn was that Tu- 
nisian ‘nationalists were asking for 
too much too soon. 

The answer to this is that the best 
preparation for effective self-rule is 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT contr 
self-rule; that a sense of responsibil- 
ity is developed as responsibility is 
assumed and exercised; that a native 
administrative corps will be trained 
as the natives themselves assume the 
duties of administration; that re- 
sponsibility in the treatment of minor- 
ities is learned as persons win the 
right to belong to a diversity of po- 
litical parties, religious denomina- 
tions and cultural groups without 
suffering or imposing disabilities; 
that responsibility in the treatment of 
property comes with the opportunity 
to use one’s talents to gain more of 
the good things of life without being 
subjected to laws that restrict eco- 
nomic development in the interest of 
a class of foreign owners whose sole 
intent is selfish exploitation of na- 
tural and human resources for the 
enhancement of themselves and the 
“superior” race or nation to which 
they belong. 

In a word, independence and free- 
dom may be essential bases for edu- 
cation. As a people recognize them- 
selves to be masters of their fate, 
they seek through education to be- 
come captains of their souls. 

One can see this process at work in 
our own country. As the Negro in 
the South wins the right to vote freely 
and without fear, and as his vote be- 
gins to count, the people whom he 
can help to elect to public office must 
take his desires into account. Were 
the Negro politically free and without 
fear, he would win better schools, and 
might even be able to break down 
the walls of segregation by his own 
efforts—his own power—with some 
help from lawyers. The Dixiecrats 
know this, and that is why they have 
been doing everything possible to 
keep Negroes from the polls and from 
participation in party politics. This 
process is well symbolized by the 
“literacy” test, a tool by which a 
“master” race kept Negroes away 
from both the suffrage and literacy. 

But just as independence and free- 
dom are keys that unlock school 
doors, even so freedom is necessary 
to keep education from becoming a 
tool of enslavement. Under the Tsar, 


the rate of illiteracy in Russia was 
about 75 per cent. The Bolsheviks 
promised to change this. Without 
literacy, Lenin said, “there can be no 
politics, there can be only rumors, 
gossip and prejudice.” By 1926, the 
illiteracy rate was reduced to 43 per 
cent. Today, the rate is without doubt 
lower. 

But what does education mean 
when the human being is not free to 
teach or learn, to write or read, to 
say or listen in accordance with his 
own desires? Almost everyone in the 
U.S.S.R. is able to read the name of 
Stalin, so that he may vote for him; 
but he is not free to vote for anyone 
else. Almost everyone can read, but 
he may read only what the Govern- 
ment approves as orthodox and safe. 
A person is afforded an opportunity 
to study in a university, but when he 
gets there he studies only the linguis- 
tics, genetics, history, literature and 
philosophy that Communist party 
ideologists permit. Education thus has 
become a tool by which falsehoods 
are perpetuated, ignorance is made 
universal, power is entrenched, and 
freedom is crushed. 

We can no longer share the optim- 
ism of James Mill, who once said 
that if a reading public were created, 
“the prejudices on which misrule sup- 
ports itself would gradually and si- 
lently disappear.” The Nazis with 
doctor’s titles who engaged in book 
burnings and the Communists with 
their own inventions of thought con- 
trol have made such shallow optim- 
ism impossible for us and our chil- 
dren. 

The relation between fundamental 
freedoms and education is well stated 
in Article 26 of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, adopted by 
the UN General Assembly. “Everyone 
has the right to education. . . . Edu- 
cation shall be directed to the full 
development of the human personal- 
ity and to the strengthening of respect 
for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. . . .” Education that is an 
instrument of a class policy, or of a 
colonial ruling power, or of a race, 
religion or nation that judges itself 


to be superior falls short of this 
standard and is to be condemned as, 
to quote Kant, a “sin against the 
dignity of man, against humanity 
itself.” 

The efforts of people who are com- 
mitted to a free world in which edu- 
cation will serve the interests of the 
human personality and not the inter- 
ests of a class or race must be di- 
rected toward an expansion of na- 
tional and democratic freedom every- 
where in the world—Morocco, Tuni- 
sia, and elsewhere—and toward the 
elimination of illiteracy, inequality in 
educational opportunities, and segre- 
gation in education. 

In this connection, we should de- 
rive real joy from the work of 
UNESCO in its efforts to eliminate 
illiteracy. It has opened its first 
pilot project in Mexico, and will soon 
open another in Egypt. In Mexico, 52 
students from nine Latin American 
countries are studying under UNES- 
CO auspices to become educational 
missionaries; primarily, they will be- 
come teachers and will, in turn, train 
other teachers to combat mass illiter- 
acy. Mobile libraries, films and pri- 
mers are being prepared. At the same 
time, UNESCO is trying to improve 
the existing educational systems in 
underdeveloped areas. In Liberia, for 
example, UNESCO has a project to 
help build up the country’s schools, 
especially in the hinterland. Demon- 
stration centers have been set up in 
different parts of the country for 
adults and young people; the quality 
of teaching is being improved by 
various methods. School supplies and 
equipment have been sent to various 
countries. 

This is only a beginning of the 
effort to bring an elementary educa- 
tion to 1,200,000,000 persons in the 
world who today are unable to read 
or write. One must begin somewhere; 
and UNESCO has made such a be- 
ginning. In a world in which evil is 
rampant, it is good to know that 
there are men of good will who give 
up the chances for easy, comfortable, 
secure livings to bring light into the 
darkest corners of the world. 
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BOHN 


HERE ARE. SAID to be 9,000,000 
Methodists in the United States. 
The story is that they got their name 
from the fact that John Wesley and 
his followers were particularly sys- 
tematic and foresighted in going 
about their affairs. Anyone who ex- 
amines the reports of their recent 
General Conference at San Francisco 
will confess that they still live up to 
their name. 
I followed the reports with unusual 
attention, because I was eager to dis- 


cover what would happen to the 


Methodist Federation for Social Ac- 
tion. No one could accuse the millions 
of Methodists of being Communistic. 
They are about as typically American 
as any great body of citizens. And 
most of them are deadly serious 
about their religion. But this federa- 
tion of theirs was, when I used to 
know it, distinctly one of the or- 
ganizations which moved within the 
Communist orbit. Harry Ward was 
its energetic leader over a long per- 
iod, and if he was not a Communist, 
he may as well have been. He did 
whatever fitted in with Communist 
ideas. And he had some actual Com- 
munists about him. 

This union of Communists and 
Methodists always seemed to me a 
monstrous and unnatural affair. Ex- 
cept for its advocacy of peace and 
prohibition, the church was rather 
conservative. Most of its members 
seemed to be rather on the comfort- 
able side. But this pro-Communist 
Federation for Social Action carried 
on under the name “Methodist” on 
the fourth floor of the denomination’s 
big building at 150 Fifth Avenue, 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The Methods of 
The Methodists 


New York. How could such a thing 
be? Why didn’t this great church get 
rid of such an incubus if it did not 
approve of it? I heard rumors that 
something was going to happen at the 
quadrennial congress in San Fran- 
cisco—so I watched the reports. 

Something did happen, but the 
MFSA is still there in its old head- 
quarters and no one seems able to 
tell me when it will move. The most 
that the august deliberative assembly 
could do was to pass a resolution. 
The bad word “Communism” was 
not used, but otherwise the sponsors 
went as far as good Christians could 
in the use of violent language to ex- 
press their feelings against the Fed- 
eration. They said they didn’t like it, 
didn’t want anything to do with it, 
asked that the word “Methodist” be 
taken from its name, and politely 
requested the brethren to get out of 
the church’s building. 

But, despite this powerful exertion 
of authority against them, the spon- 
sors of the Methodist Federation for 
Social Action and whatever Commu- 
nist playfellows nowadays help direct 
their efforts will probably continue to 
operate for a long time from their old 
cave. The building, I am told, be- 
longs not to the church, but to the 
Methodist Publishing House. And 
there is no copyright on the name of 
the church; there is no legal action 
by which anyone can be prohibited 
from using it. So—pity the 9,000,000 
people who can’t keep the Commu- 
nists away from their door. 

+ + + 

It seems to me that the delegates of 

this great church were, in their con- 


sideration of our great national and 
international questions, stricken with 
a dimness of vision. There is a lack 
of reality about their discussions of 
war and peace, of Communism and 
ways to prevent Communism. The 
difficulty seems to be that they lack 
the courage to think things through 
to unpleasant conclusions. They do 
not dare once to face up to the fact 
that we may have to fight. 

Two ringing resolutions 
adopted against Communism. All the 
right words were used. It is un- 
Christian, undemocratic, cruel, dic- 
tatorial, materialistic, etc., etc. But 
“bullets cannot kill Communism.” 
People always think they have said 
a mouthful when they have said that. 
Then these Methodists go on: 
“. . . the only way to defeat it per- 
manently is to establish economic 
justice and racial brotherhood.” An- 
other pronouncement thundered 
against the ROTC and Universal 
Military Training. The U.S. was 
asked to lead toward “the universal 
abolition of peacetime conscription.” 
All of this will sound fine over in 
Russia. There is no one Stalin loves 
more than people who have no faith 
in war and who love to spend their 
time improving their own manners 
and morals. 

I read with a good deal of interest 
about the reimposition of the ancient 
Methodist restrictions on social hab- 
its. In one respect, I think there has 
been a slight liberation. I noted that 
while the conference was in session 
in San Francisco provision was made 
for some of the delegates to visit the 
movie studios in Hollywood. In the 
not-so-distant days, Hollywood would 
have been considered out of bounds. 
But the campaigns for temperance 
and prohibition are still to continue. 
“Wine is still a mocker.” And the 
ministers, poor fellows, are not to 
be allowed to smoke! Some candidate 
for the doctorate should write a thesis 
on the relations between the Meth- 
odist Church and the great Southern 
tobacco companies. There is some- 
thing here that Karl Marx forgot to 
investigate. 


were 
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PUERTO RICO'S LEGISLATIVE BUILDINGS AT SAN JUAN 


New Constitution 


N ADMIRABLE constitution re- 
Aven, drafted and adopted by 
the people of Puerto Rico is now be- 
fore Congress for approval or re- 
jection. Unlike the ill-fated bills for 
Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood, it 
cannot possibly threaten the position 
of the Dixiecrats in the Senate. The 
chances are therefore reasonably 
good that both houses will ratify it 
this session, despite the heavy elec- 
tion-year pressure for an early ad- 
journment. 

If the resolution to approve the 
constitution comes to a vote, it will 
most likely pass with little or no de- 
bate. In a sense, this would be un- 
fortunate, for the new constitution’s 
provisions are worthy of attention 


Henry WELLS is currently on leave 
of absence from Yale University as 
Visiting Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at the University of Puerto Rico. 


By Henry Wells 


and its implications are important 
enough to merit greater public notice. 

As a fundamental law for a demo- 
cratic community, the Constitution 
of the 
Rico leaves little to be desired. It 
establishes a government that is dis- 


Commonwealth of Puerto 


tinctly modern in its response to con- 
temporary needs and yet faithfully 
traditional in its separation of pow- 
ers. It retains all the familiar guar- 
antees of American bills of rights, 
but goes beyond them to recognize 
social and economic rights that are 
to be found only in the postwar con- 
stitutions of other countries and in 
recent international declarations. Un- 
like 
tions, it is brief, flexible and singu- 
larly free of details that would be 
better left to ordinary legislation. 

In all these respects, the Puerto 
Rican constitution is a model of in- 


most American state constitu- 


telligent draftsmanship and may well 
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provide ideas and precedents to state 
constitutional conventions for years 
to come. Its main significance, how- 
ever, is probably not to be found in 
the document itself but rather in the 
new governmental concept that it 
embodies. 

The constitution for the proposed 
Commonwealth represents a new idea 
in the field of dependent-area rela- 
tions, a new formula for solving the 
worldwide problem of colonialism. In 
this sense, its impact is likely to be 
felt well beyond the palm-fringed 
shores of Puerto Rico and beyond 
the conference rooms of future con- 
the United 


States. Its international implications 


stituent assemblies in 
are indeed of such a nature that it 
helps to give substance to the United 
States’ claim to the leadership of the 
free world. 

The problem-solving formula that 
underlies the Puerto Rican constitu: 
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tion is, in its essence, a compact be- 
tween the United States (as the 
metropolitan power) and Puerto Rico 
(as the dependent area) to the effect 
that henceforth all matters relating to 
the purely internal affairs of the 
island will be left to local determina- 
tion—on the condition, however, that 
those internal affairs be managed un- 
der a constitution that contains a bill 
of rights, establishes a republican 
form of government, and is in con- 
formity with the Constitution of the 
United States. This formula was first 
elaborated in an Act of Congress of 
July 3, 1950 (Public Law 600 of 
the 8lst Congress, second session), 
which authorized the people of 
Puerto Rico to draft their own con- 
stitution. subject to the conditions 
just described. 


JUNIOR PARTNER 

Public Law 600, as its own lan- 
guage indicates, was adopted “in the 
nature of a compact.” A basic feature 
of this compact was the provision 
that the sections relating to insular 
government in the Act of Congress 
which now serves as Puerto Rico’s 
constitution (the Jones Act of 1917, 
as amended) would be automatically 
repealed on the effective date of the 
new constitution. The remaining sec- 
tions of the Jones Act would, how- 
ever, continue in effect under a new 
name, the Puerto Rican Federal Re- 
lations Act. 

Another feature of the compact, 
noteworthy for its recognition of the 
principle of mutual consent, was the 
provision that Public Law 600 itself 
had to be ratified by the people of 
Puerto Rico before its authorizations 
and conditions could take effect. (In 
a referendum held on June 4 of last 
year, the Puerto Rican electorate ap- 
proved the Act by a vote of 387,016 
to 119,169—a majority of more than 
three-fourths.) The “compact” idea 
was also implied in yet another pro- 
vision, which required that the new 
constitution be approved both by the 
people of Puerto Rico and by Con- 
gress. The former ratified it on 
March 3 of this year (by a vote of 
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373,594 to 82,877—or 81 per cent of 
those voting), and the final stage in 
the completion of the compact, ap- 
proval by Congress, is now at hand. 
The effect of the compact is to 
transform Puerto Rico from a colony 
into a kind of junior partner. Though 
still suberdinate in the larger affairs 
that affect the whole firm, Puerto 
Rico has full responsibility for almost 
all matters within its own sphere of 
operations. This status is fundament- 
ally different from that of a colony 
in the further sense that it is based 
upon the principle of consent. It is a 
form of political association that the 
people of Puerto Rico have freely and 
overwhelmingly agreed to enter into. 
In view of this changed relation- 
ship with the United States, the 
framers of the Puerto Rican constitu- 
tion have adopted the venerable 
word “Commonwealth” as the name 
of the new political entity. The dig- 
nity of the term is appropriate to 
Puerto Rico’s status under Public 


Law 600. 


CONFLICTING RESPONSIBILITIES 


The applicability of the “Common- 
wealth” formula to the dependent 
areas of other metropolitan powers, 
as a possible goal in their evolution 
toward self-government, is suggested 
by the usefulness of the formula in 
resolving a dilemma that has long 
plagued both Puerto Rico and the 
United States. From the Puerto Rican 
point of view, the dilemma has been 
the problem of reconciling two con- 
flicting attitudes. One has been the 
strong desire, rooted in a healthy 
self-respect, for an end to second- 
class citizenship and for the achieve- 
ment of political autonomy, either as 
an independent nation or as a state 
in the Union. The other attitude has 
been a clear awareness that the in- 
sular economy, poor in resources and 
burdened with a dense population, is 
dependent upon financial aid and 
preferential treatment from _ the 
United States and hence cannot 
afford the luxury of either statehood 
or independence. 

From the point of view of the 


United States, the dilemma has been 
rather one of reconciling two con- 
flicting responsibilities. On the one 
hand, the United States’ role as the 
leading democratic nation has made 
it increasingly difficult, not to say 
embarrassing, to justify keeping the 
people of Puerto Rico in a status of 
permanent and involuntary depend- 
ency. On the other hand, the poverty 
of the insular economy and its de- 
pendence upon direct and indirect 
Federal aid have created a pattern 
of Federal obligations toward the 
island that has seemed to require the 
continuance of existing political re- 
lationships. 


COMMONWEALTH EXAMPLE 


The Congressional compact of 
1950 has provided a mutually satis- 
factory way out of these difficulties, 
at least for the present. If economic 
and social conditions in Puerto Rico 
should improve to the point where 
either statehood or independence be- 
comes feasible, the question of the 
island’s ultimate political status can 
be reopened. But for the foreseeable 
future, both Puerto Rico and the 
United States can take pride in an 
arrangement that gives the former 
maximum self-government on _ the 
local level and yet does not disturb 
the flow of indispensable economic 
benefits from the latter. 

Political aspirations and economic 
realities run at cross purposes in 
most of the colonial world. The con- 
flict between them is perhaps espec- 
ially noticeable in the Caribbean, 
where most colonies have long since 
ceased to “pay” and instead con- 
stitute a drain upon metropolitan 
treasuries. But it is a problem 
wherever metropolitan policy is 
couched in terms of colonial welfare. 
for improved material conditions nat- 
urally give rise to heightened politi- 
cal consciousness and to sharper and 
more articulate political demands. If 
such conflicts are to be reconciled, 
colonies and metropolitan powers 
alike may be well advised to consider 
the example of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 
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Labor's Road 


Back to Power 


By T. R. Fyvel 


New Leader Correspondent 


LONDON 
HE SUN SHONE steadily during 
| po Easter holidays. Everyone 
seemed to be out of doors. Driving 
back to London on the Bank Holiday 
evening, I ran into miles of traffic. 
But what a sight it was: small, old- 
fashioned or even ancient British 
automobiles, many of the type that in 
the States would long since have gone 
for scrap, packed bumper to bumper. 
Yet what else could one expect? Ever 
since the war, from three-quarters 
to four-fifths of Britain’s automobile 
production has inexorably been di- 
verted to export. But the sight was a 
sign of the fact—often hard to get 
accustomed to—that Britain, not so 
long ago an industrial leader, is to- 
day becoming more and more a 
country with an old-fashioned look 
and out-of-date equipment. 

What’s to be done about it? There 
has been much correspondence in 
the press on the subject of Britain’s 
urgent need of technical institutes 
like those of Massachusetts or 
Ziirich, Switzerland. The argument is 
this: British inventive spirit may not 
be as outstanding as in the days when 
it produced the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, but it is still first-class. In the 
original stages, British scientists did 
as much or more than those of any 
other country, including the United 
States, to develop penicillin, televis- 
ion, radar, jet propulsion and even 


atomic energy. It was in the technical 
exploitation of these inventions that 
Britain lagged behind the United 
States and other countries, not only 
through lack of resources, but also 
through an obvious lack of technical 
“know-how.” 

It is this lack—the advocates of 
more technological training suggest 
—which Britain must now make 
good. And, indeed, British universi- 
ties have already changed remark- 
ably from institutions where before 
the war bright young men from the 
public schools were educated, with- 
out much book-work, to lay down 
British rule in the Empire. Today 
they have become centers of dull, 
slogging study on the level of Amer- 
ican post-graduate work, and with a 
different type of student: twice as 
many as before the war, and four 
out of five aided by state or local 
government financial grants. 

Talking of this transformation, a 
perspicacious friend from abroad ob- 
served to me that the character of 
countries like Germany, France or 
Italy was like india rubber: When 
you bent it, it snapped back into orig- 
inal shape. Germany, France and Italy 
had during the war all suffered shat- 
tering defeat and collapse. Yet in 
Germany today one already met in- 
creasingly that mixture of truculence, 
egotism and suppressed nationalist 
hysteria which is apt to make Gaull- 


ists of all of us. The French Fourth 
Republic is more and more like the 
Third. In Italy, the workers continue 
to be exploited and the little gangs 
of vainglorious Fascist bullies are 
already reappearing in the city 
streets. Only Britain, said my friend, 
seemed to him to be really changing 
from a former wealthy, aristocratic, 
imperial and banking nation to a 
rather dull, socially levelled, hard- 
working, sober-minded nation dom- 
inated by trade unionists and tech- 
nicians. And this change, he thought, 
was probably all to the good. 

But this is a long-term process. 
And in the short term, Britain is 
still like the man too preoccupied 
with making his monthly accounts 
meet to look too far ahead. So far, 
R. A. Butler, the Conservative Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, has been 
trying to make these accounts square 
by the classical remedy of deflation, 
and the first result has been Labor’s 
victories in the County Council elec- 
tions. 

These gains have been perhaps 
not sweeping, but decisive. Labor did 
best in London, the key county, win- 
ning 92 of the 127 seats, and regis- 
tering marked advances in _ the 
metropolitan counties of Essex, Mid- 
dlesex, Surrey and Kent, and in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. Most im- 
portant were two facts: Labor now 
has County Council control in the 
areas of greatest urban concentra- 
tion, t.e., London, Essex, Lancashire 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire; 
and throughout the country the 
Labor campaign was carried on in a 
spirit of surprising enthusiasm, while 
the Conservatives appeared dispirited 
and on the defensive. On the basis of 
these results, one can fairly say that 
the Churchill Government rests to- 
day only on a minority representa- 
tion. There is no reason why it 
should immediately resign, any more 
than Labor did when local elections 
in 1949 went heavily against it. 
But in summarized form, one can 
draw the following conclusions: 

1. There are today more Labor 
than Conservative supporters in the 
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country. This result was brought 
about by the prewar years of Con- 
servative misrule in both domestic 
and foreign affairs and unmistakably 
demonstrated by Labor’s sweeping 
victory in 1945. 

2. Last year’s Parliamentary elec- 
tions caught Labor at its lowest point 
of popularity. Its Ministers were 
elderly and tired; the war situation 
looked ominous; prices were soaring 
upward as a result of the Korean 
crisis. The Conservatives must have 
polled almost the whole “floating 
vote.” Nonetheless, though electoral 
accident gave Churchill a majority 
of seats, Labor’s total vote just ex- 
ceeded that of the Conservatives. 

3. By now, the Conservatives’ rosy 
election promises have recoiled on 
them in an angered atmosphere of 
high prices, high transport charges, 
scarcities and regional unemploy- 
Sufficient undecided voters 
therefore turned against them to re- 
store the balance of a considerable 
Labor majority in the country. 

The results have led to much heart- 
searching at Conservative headquart- 
ers and in the columns of the Con- 
servative press. Some Conservatives 
have blamed an inadequate publicity 
campaign for the defeat; others 
maintained that Mr. Butler’s first 
measures of financial economy were 
bound to produce initial unpopularity 
for the Government, but that end re- 
sults would prove him right. Yet 
Churchill’s tenure of office remains 
precarious. When the Conservatives 
were elected, I suggested that they 
would not stay in office too long, and 
my guess is still that another year 
or two will bring another period of 
Labor rule. Because this is generally 
realized, unusual interest has been 
taken in the conflicts inside the Labor 
party over the future leadership. At 
the present moment, Clement Attlee’s 
leadership is not challenged. This 
dry, wiry middle-class left-of-center 
politician who has those indefinable 
qualities of “weight” or “integrity” 
continues to puzzle observers by the 
authority he exerts over his unruly 
colleagues. On the other hand, the 


ment. 
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ranks of the Labor Old Guard nave 
grown thin around Attlee. Morrison, 
Dalton and Shinwell have in Oppo- 
sition become shadowy figures. 
Among the younger men who are 
taking the lead in Parliament and 
may be in high office again before 
long, three names should especially 
be noted. They are Hugh Gaitskell, 
the former Chancellor, who has come 
to the fore as main spokesman on 
Atlantic questions; James Callaghan, 
the former Minister of Transport, 
considered one of Labor’s best ad- 
ministrators; and Alfred Robens, a 
rising figure in trade-union circles 
and in 1951 Bevan’s successor as 


Minister of Labor. 





BUTLER: PRODUCES UNPOPULARITY 


And, of course, there is also the 
much more flamboyant and _pub- 
licized figure of that in-and-out dissi- 
dent, Aneurin Bevan, skirmishing 
away on the Left. What are his future 
prospects? The answer must depend 
on the general political and economic 
situation in the West—that is, not 
only in Britain. And here I would 
like briefly to comment on the edi- 
torial in THe New LeaperR of March 
24, entitled “Bevan and de Gaulle.” 

The first paragraph of this editor- 
ial stated that “Should Bevanism in 
Britain and Gaullism in France con- 
tinue to hinder indefinitely the politi- 
cal and economic recovery of those 


countries, we’—that is, the United 
States—“might as well write finis to 
the years-long effort to rebuild and 
defend Europe and, as Hoover has 
suggested, simply sit behind our At- 
lantic moat.” 

This seems a little strong. A Lon- 
don comment would be this: Bevan- 
ism and Gaullism are affected not 
only by British and French condi- 
tions, but also by United States 
policy. Of de Gaulle I would only say 
that his fears of renewed German 
aggression are closely bound up with 
the danger of an isolationist Repub- 
licn administration in office in Wash- 
ington: One fear links closely with 
the other. As far as Britain is con- 
cerned, there is surely no need of 
“political recovery.” Nor has Bevan- 
ism hindered economic recovery. The 
decisive setback to British recovery 
has come directly from the Korean 
War and its consequences. 

Many Americans, I think, are still 
not aware of the enormous prepond- 
erance of economic strength of the 
United States, which caused the 
chaotic rearmament and stockpiling 
of 1951 to set off economic confusion 
throughout the West. For instance, 
the Australian Premier, Menzies, is 
now coming to London for urgent 
discussions on what he has termed 
the present “strangulation of inter- 
national trade.” And today’s British 
newspapers carry reports of further 
possible import restrictions, this time 
in the United States, where local 
manufacturers have just demanded 
that American imports of British 
bicycles and motorcycles should be 
reduced to an insignificant quota. 
Well, well: There may be an answer 
to the question of economic relations 
between a Western Europe in need of 
dollar goods and a highly protection- 
ist United States, but I don’t know 
it. The conclusion? My own is still 
the pessimistic one: that much educa- 
tional work has to be done on both 
sides of the Atlantic before the politi- 
cal and economic organization of the 
West can be made a workable and 
really coordinated system. And that 
can’t happen tomorrow. 
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ULTURE THESE DAYS is_ being 
_ifemnine up at midnight at a 
witching hour once the sole domain 
of lonely disk-jockeys. Hundreds of 
thousands of men and women commit 
voluntary insomnia to listen to pro- 
fundities broadcast almost at dawn 
on anything from anatomy to Anas- 
tasia. The other night, Merle Miller 
and I, among others, contributed to 
the disruption of the big city’s peace- 
ful night by debating the right of 
Communists and fellow-travelers to 
infiltrate the entertainment world. 
Miller said he’d probe any plot aimed 
at curtailing civil liberties. 

All right. Here, then, is one for 
him, now that his book has made him 
an unofficial spokesman for the anti- 
Red Channels juggernaut, and for 
the American Civil Liberties Union. 
too. 

A group of 16 fellow-travelers met 
regularly—and may still be gathering 

every other Tuesday night in New 
York City. This oversized fraction 
included a Far Eastern correspond- 
ent, movie writers, magazine people 
and a left-wing book publisher. It 
was they who first launched the un- 
dercover attack on the anti-Commun- 
ists’ right to publish and expose 
Communists and the comrades of 
comrades in the entertainment field. 

That was an outright conspiracy. 
Will Miller and the ACLU investigate 
this secret, tightly-organized band 
which kept anti-Communist entertain- 
ers and writers from working? Or 
is that not suppression, since the 
leftists did the suppressing? 

a a 
For three weeks now, East German 
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By Victor Riesel 


Plotters Block 
Exposure of Reds 


Communist MVDniks have been driv- 
ing Jewish shop owners from their 
stores and forcing them to settle 
in rural villages. This is a grisly 
gesture to curry favor with the rising 
. . « Winston Churchill 


snubbed high American visitors re- 


neo-Nazis . 


cently in an effort to compete with 
Aneurin anti-U.S. propa- 
ganda techniques . . . . Bevan lost 
prestige to Herbert Morrison, inci- 
dentally, after the terrific Labor 
party sweep in the recent British 
city elections .... 
+ + + 
George Kennan is under orders to 


Bevan’s 


make a co-existence deal in Moscow 
as soon as he can without losing face 
for the U. S. . . . Tito’s ambassador, 
Ales Bebler, was Warren Austin’s 
house guest up in Burlington, Ver- 
mont, last week after a speech in 
which the Yugoslav blandly an- 
nounced that Archbishop Stepinac’s 
arrest was a political and not religi- 
ous action.... 
a ae 

Actor John Garfield is quietly 
stumping Eastern cities attacking the 
Soviets and is bitterly telling friends 
how he and other Hollywood glamour 
were exploited by the movie infiltra- 
tors .... He’s preparing an attack 
on the Soviets’ treatment of the 
artist—you know, the kind of thing 
which has Prokofieff writing an 
opus dedicated to an electro-magnet. 
. . . Josephine Baker, as usual, is 
taking time out of her singing chores 
in Mexico City’s swank Rumba Cas- 
ino to help organize committees on 
racial problems. Trouble is she’s not 
looking too deeply into those com- 


mittees—and the anti-U.S. bias of 
the talks at the rallies she attends 
isn’t helping American democracy’s 
prestige south of the border . 

Paul Robeson is currently on a con- 
cert tour... 


es 
Elia Kazan, now working on two 
new pictures, writes me: 

“, . . As a matter of fact, | 
never understood till just now why 
the Commies hate an ex more than 
they do anyone else. It’s simply 
because we’ve got all the true dope 


on them and they know it.” 
— 


It was chronicled here last week 
that Jim Loeb was working in the 
White House for Harry Truman’s 
trouble-shooting adviser, Charles 
Murphy. Jim has left Harry’s har- 
ried home and now is_ running 
Averell Harriman’s Presidential no- 
Which 
brings all this up to date... . 


+ + 
Differences over Jim Burnham’s 


praise of Sen. McCarran and his 
committee resulted in Commentary’s 
refusal to print a piece by Burnham 
after it was in type . 


mination campaign 


... There is 
still considerable irritation in anti- 
anti-Communist cir les over Com- 
mentary’s printing of Irving Kristol’s 
searing analysis of those who see 
anti-Communism as synonymous with 
illiberalism .. . . None so intolerant 
as the professional fighters for toler- 


ee ae 

My friends Joe Curran and Hedley 
Stone of the NMU will be intrigued 
to know that Ferdinand Smith, the 
man they dumped out of power in 
their union, is now roaming the 
world’s waterfronts organizing for 
the Cominform. Most recently, he 
traveled from Cominform headquart- 
ers in Bucharest to the West Indies. 
The authorities in Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, told him to get out fast.... 
Where are the anti-anti-Communists 
who defended the left wingers in the 
NMU, screaming for their civil 
rights? Now their hero, Smith, is 
where he belongs—a man without a 
country, a pathetic hack for the Com- 
inform. 
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The German-Jewish 


Meeting on Reparations 


N SEPTEMBER 27, 1951, Chan- 
em Konrad Adenauer of 
West Germany, addressing the Bund- 
estag on Israel’s $1,000,000,000 claim 
against West Germany for the cost of 
resettling refugees in Israel, pro- 
claimed his country’s intention of 
meeting its financial and moral obli- 
gations to the Israeli Government. 
He urged that a conference be called 
to facilitate “the financial aspects of 
the restitution problem in order thus 
to pave the way toward clearing a 
psychological atmosphere blackened 
by untold suffering.” 

The State of Israel and the Jewish 
communities of the free world re- 
acted immediately—with caution. A 
meeting was called to set forth the 
demands to be made of Germany 
and select a site for the conference 
proposed by Adenauer and the per- 
sonnel who would participate. 

Out of this arose a Conference on 
Jewish Claims Against Germany, 
headed by a Presidium of five Jewish 
leaders who would conduct negotia- 
tions with Germany in collaboration 
with technical advisers of the Israeli 
Government. The Presidium was 
composed of Nahum Goldman, Jewish 
Agency; Jacob Blaustein, American 
Jewish Committee; Frank Goldman, 


B’nai B’rith; Rabbi Israel Goldstein, 





ApoLpH HELp is chairman of the Jew- 
ish Labor Committee and a member 
of the Presidium of the Conference 
on Jewish Claims Against Germany. 
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By Adolph Held 


World Jewish Congress; and _ this 
writer, representing the Jewish Labor 
Committee. These were the demands 
it would work for: 

1. Claims of individuals with re- 
gard to damage or loss of goods, 
money or property, to the extent of 
$600 million, would be lodged against 
Germany. 

2. Claims of the State of Israel 
against West Germany, $1 billion, 
and East Germany, $500 million. 

3. Heirless property demands, 
$500 million. 

The Presidium met with Israeli 
representatives in a series of confer- 
ences in London early this year. The 
three sets of claims were thoroughly 
reviewed, and the following was 
agreed on: (1) Israel’s claims were 
to be placed in the broadest possible 
perspective; (2) there would be no 
hat-in-hand approach to the Ger- 
mans; (3) the negotiations of Israel 
and of the Conference on Jewish 
Claims would be separate, but the 
former would be buttressed by the 
latter; (4) the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee would undertake to acquaint 
the European labor movement, par- 
ticularly the German Social Demo- 
cratic party—the largest element of 
West German labor—with the facts: 
and (5) to meet with West Germany’s 
representatives at Brussels early in 
March. The site was switched to The 
Hague when the Belgian secret police 
discovered that extremists were pre- 
paring violent demonstrations. 


As the Jewish Labor Committee 
representative on the Presidium, I 
made contact with the West German 
Social Democrats. When Adenauer 
had originally proposed a_ repara- 
tions conference to the Bundestag on 
September 27, 1951, Paul Lobe, a 
Social Democratic deputy, expressed 
regret that the proposal had not 
been made sooner; but, he continued, 
the Social Democrats fully supported 
the proposal and had, in fact, urged 
reparations talks from the inception 
of the Bonn regime. Accordingly, 
when I met with Fritz Heine, youth- 
ful SPD leader and his colleagues, I 
was impressed by the vigor and en- 
thusiasm with which they supported 
Jewish claims. They reminded me of 
their own experiences in concentra- 
tion camps under Nazism, and on 
March 20, 1952, gave me the follow- 
ing statement of their stand: 

“The SPD fully supported the 
Government’s declaration which 
was the starting point of the 
present negotiations. The Govern- 
ment’s declaration was, to a high 
degree, the result of SPD initi- 
ative.” 

This and other SPD declarations 
in newspapers and periodicals made 
a profound impression, I  subse- 
quently discovered, upon British, Bel- 
gian and French labor leaders with 
whom I later held discussions. Stu- 
dent groups rejected Communist and 
neo-Nazi propaganda to denounce 
Jewish claims, and instead supported 
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At the Hague, the Conference on 
Jewish claims told the Germans: 

“The discussions that are about 
to begin are unique. One of the 
parties is here to seek a measure 
of compensation for the material 
losses sustained by Jewish victims 
of the greatest inhumanities ever 
perpetrated against mankind. The 
other party is the German Govern- 
ment that has followed the Nazi 
regime responsible for these 
crimes. For the first time then, 
Jews are meeting with representa- 
tives of a government whose pre- 
decessor systematically sought to 
destroy them. 

“We are met to discuss import- 
ant issues in the dark shadows of 
the real principals no longer here 
—the millions of Jewish victims of 
Nazi brutality and the Nazi re- 
gime that shamed and debased all 
humanity. Times change and gov- 
ernments change, yet there is a 
continuity of human responsibil- 
ities, and that continuity is re- 
flected in this room.” 

The first issue to receive full at- 
tention was the $600 million worth 
of individual claims. Bonn’s repre- 
sentatives agreed that the Federal 
Republic and not the Laender or 
provinces—which under German law 
are normally liable—would honor all 
judgments, for which funds would be 
obtained from the Federal treasury. 
It was agreed that any persons who 
had lost property in Austria, Danzig 
or Memel during the Nazi invasions 
of those areas, or who were inmates 
of Nazi concentration camps, or who 
were deprived of making a living or 
cut off in their studies, could seek 
judgments against the West German 
Government. The Bonn delegates 
agreed that such losses constituted 
damages suffered and that compen- 
sation would be made by the Federal 
Republic. 

The conferees then separated into 
two groups. The meetings between 
the Israeli technicians and a Jewish 
Claims Conference Moses 
Levitt, with their German counter- 
parts continued at The Hague. The 
rest of the Presidium went to Lon- 
don to thrash out policy. 


liaison, 


The Germans were now making 
counter-proposals and it was neces- 
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sary for us to meet constantly in 
London. One of these was that Israel 
accept $714 million as Bonn’s esti- 
mate of what settling refugees in 
Israel cost (as against the Israeli 
estimate of $1 billion). The Israeli 
representatives flatly rejected this. 
The Bonn Government then stated 
that any settlement must be based 
upon a solution of Germany’s ex- 
ternal debts to the Allies. (Talks con- 
cerning these debts are currently go- 
ing on in London between the Allied 
nations and West German represent- 
atives.) Bonn, in other words, wanted 
to treat the just claims of Israel and 
the Jewish Claims Conference as 
commercial debts. This view was re- 
jected, on the ground that justice was 
the only criterion by which the 
claims could be judged. The negotia- 
tions came temporarily to a halt. 

Speaking for the British Labor 
party in the House of Lords on 
April 9, Lord Henderson declared: 

“So far, I believe, these discus- 
sions on Jewish claims have been 
kept quite separate from the Lon- 
don discussions on German ex- 
ternal debts. That seems to me to 
be right and proper, because by 
no stretch of the imagination can 
the Jewish claims be regarded as 
belonging to the category of ex- 
ternal debts. Their nature and 
history are altogether different.” 
The British Under-Secretary of 

State for Foreign Affairs, Lord Read- 
ing, supported the Henderson view 
with this statement: 

“Any such payment would, I 
understand, be based upon the 
calculated cost of resettlement in 
Israel of Jews driven out of 
Europe by the Nazis. It would, 
however, obviously not be in the 
nature of ordinary commercial in- 
debtedness, but rather in the na- 
ture of some measure of repara- 
tion, of moral even more than 
material value, for the enormities 
committed during the Hitler re- 
gime.” 

A visit I subsequently made to 
Lord Henderson and Morgan Phil- 
lips, Secretary of the British Labor 
party, ended in complete agreement, 
expressed in statements issued by the 
Labor party, that to consider Israel’s 


claims on any percentage of a total 
amount to be paid by Germany on 
her debts would result in a ridicu- 
lously low sum going to Israel and 
the representatives of the survivors 
and the heirless. 

Through the representatives in 
Europe of the AFL and CIO, Irving 
Brown and Victor Reuther, as well 
as those of the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee, I was able to hold talks with 
European labor leaders and _in- 
directly reach others whom time did 
not permit me to visit. 
cases, enthusiasm was shown for our 
cause. 

The German press, needled by the 
Social Democrats, has come to recog- 
nize that the claims on West Ger- 
many are just and fair. It recognizes, 
further, that we had come to nego- 
tiate patiently but firmly, not to stam- 
pede or coerce. 

In general, despite threats that we 
constantly received, and despite at- 
tempts made to discourage us from 
proceeding with our task, we were 
successful in enlisting the support 
both of labor and of the liberals in 
Europe. 

The talks between Israel and Ger- 
many have been adjourned till June 
19. Exactly a month before that, 
there is to be a meeting between the 
Jewish Claims Conference and the 
Germans. Whether or not these con- 
ferences come off as planned, the fact 
remains that the preliminary negotia- 
tions have yielded some positive re- 
sults. 


In most 


Insofar as labor is concerned, there 
will be no compromise with principle. 
Eventually, the stalemate will be 
broken by the will and the desire of 
the free labor movement of America 
and Europe, and especially of Ger- 
many, to see justice done to Israel 
and the Jewish community. The lat- 
ter, for its part, has long since re- 
solved the question of whether or not 
to treat with the Germans. The only 
issue now is to stand fast, not make 
concessions, not forsake principle. 
If this is done, the reparations claims 
against Germany will ultimately be 
fulfilled. 


The New Leader 
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EAST and WEST 






DALLIN 


ERHAPS the most notable quality 
Dp: Soviet diplomats abroad is 
their striking uniformity; sometimes 
they impress one as wholly without 
personality, almost as automatons. 
Even the intelligent observer finds 
it difficult to distinguish a Jacob 
Malik from an Alexander Panyush- 
kin, or a Kirill Novikov from a Fyo- 
dor Gusev. 

In the hope of clarifying this situa- 
tion, I compiled a list of the thirteen 
most important 
representatives, including four dep- 


Soviet diplomatic 
uty ministers. These thirteen men 
constitute ihe cream of Soviet diplo- 
macy; they represent the U.S.S.R. 
among non-Soviet peoples and are 
likely to remain in the limelight for 
at least the next few years. Indeed, 
one of them may well shortly succeed 
the aging Andrei Vishinsky as For- 
eign Minister. 

The most remarkable fact about 
these thirteen men is that all, with- 
out exception, entered the Soviet for- 
eign service between 1937 and 1941. 
There is not a single prominent So- 
viet diplomat today who worked in 
the Foreign Affairs Commissariat be- 
fore 1937. Three of these thirteen 
started their diplomatic careers in 
1937, six in 1939, three in 1940, and 
one in 1941. 

The same uniformity holds true 
for their age, which varies between 
the narrow limits of 40 and 52. Not 
a single one of these top-ranking 
diplomats was born before 1900; 
seven were born between 1905 and 
1909. In no other country in the 
world can one find this top-heavy 
proportion of young, relatively inex- 
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By David J. Dallin 


The Faceless Men 
Of Soviet Diplomacy 


perienced diplomatic representatives. 

This situation is attributable, of 
course, to the Great Purge of the 
1930s, when a great many high offi- 
cials of the Commissariat of Foreign 
Affairs, including most of the “Old 
Bolsheviks” from Lenin’s time, were 
liquidated. The Purge made virtually 
a clean sweep of the foreign serv- 
ice, and the few survivors have for 
the most part been removed since. 

Another interesting characteristic 
of the new generation of Soviet diplo- 
mats is their exclusively Russian ori- 
gin; there are no Georgians, Poles, 
Armenians or, of course, Jews among 
them. This is a significant develop- 
ment in the personnel policy of the 
Soviet foreign service, in which non- 
Russians occupied a prominent place 
up to the time of the Purge. 

As a matter of fact, of the five 
men who have held the Foreign Min- 
ister’s post in the thirty-five years 
of Soviet history, only two—Georgi 
Chicherin and Vyacheslav Molotov— 
have been Russians; two—Leon Trot- 
sky and Maxim Litvinov—have been 
Jews; and one—Andrei Vishinsky, 
one of the few top-echelon survivors 
of the Purge—a Pole. Soviet ambas- 
sadors once included a good many 
representatives of the non-Russian na- 
tionalities of the Soviet Union, but 
today this has all changed. Ivan 
Maisky in London and Maxim Litvi- 
nov in Washington—both removed at 
at the end of the war—were the last 
of this group. 

It is also astonishing that so few 
prominent present-day Soviet diplo- 
mats possess an educational back- 
ground equipping them to deal with 


international affairs. After the 1920s 
and 1930s had demonstrated the lack 
of foreign-service men with proper 
training for their special tasks, an 
“Institute for Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Employes” was created, and one 
would expect the great majority of 
Soviet diplomats to be graduates of 
this or a similar school. 

In fact, however, only three of 
the thirteen men subject to analysis 
here ever received an appropriate 
education. Five previously 
teachers, two engineers, one a gradu- 
ate of a military school, one an eco- 
nomist and one a jurist. Obviously, 
in the critical situation resulting from 
the wholesale liquidations of the 
Purge, men were plucked out of jobs 
in no way connected with diplomacy 
and assigned to the Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs. Their chief quali- 
fication was not so much education 
and experience as loyalty and obedi- 
ence. 

It is this common quality that 
makes Soviet diplomats appear ludi- 
robot-like. They entered 
upon their careers at a moment of 
great stress and mortal fear, and 
stress and fear have become their 
dominant traits. It is a rare event 
when a Soviet emissary tells a joke; 
his private life is carefully regular- 
ized and supervised so that nothing 
in the outside environment can pos- 


were 


crously 


sibly react upon him. 

These men’s predecessors were 
servants of the same absolute dicta- 
tor, but many of them—like Nikolai 
Krestinsky in Berlin or Konstantin 
Yurenev in Toyko—dared to be af- 
fable and charming, to lend a per- 
sonal note to an impersonal policy. 
It was precisely this personal note 
which the Leader found disturbing, 
for it clashed with the new concept 
of a soulless and invincible jugger- 
naut, a streamlined and coordinated 
“apparatus.” Only when a defector 
emerges from the ranks of the new 
Russian diplomats will we know in 
detail exactly how this process of 
personality-emasculation has been 
performed on these standard-bearers 
of Soviet prestige and dignity. 
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EASTMAN 


MONG thoughtful Americans, the fellow-travelers of 
A Soviet Communism are losing caste. It is becoming 
clear at last that Stalin is a tyrant and Russia a slave 
state. The Bolshevik theory is correspondingly in decline. 
The idea that a tiny group of detached zealots calling 
themselves the vanguard of the working class, after seiz- 
ing the power and “smashing the bourgeois state,” could 
establish a dictatorship of the proletariat—or any dic- 





tatorship but their own—begins to look preposterous. And 
the belief that such a dictatorship, having taken charge 
of the economy of a country, could lead the way to a 
classless society in which all men would be free and 
equal, is getting difficult even to remember. When re- 
membered it is seen to be a dangerous fairy tale. 

But there is another dangerous fairy tale to be ex- 
ploded before the democratic experiment will have clear 
sailing into the future. That is the notion that a large 
group of liberal-minded reformers, not pretending to 
he a class, not seizing the power but creeping into it, not 


ECONOMY ? 





Max Eastman, the famous author of Artists in Uni- 
form, Enjoyment of Poetry and other political and 
esthetic works, initiates here a provocative discussion. 
Contending that Bolshevism is on the wane, Mr. Eastman 
believes that we face a new danger from the “bureau- 
cratic socialists” who have replaced the Leninist idea of 
seizing power with that of “creeping into it.” Warning 
against all forms of state control of the economy, he 
argues that a state which is autocratic in economics must 
inevitably become autocratic in politics and eventually 
destroy all freedom. In the last analysis, he maintains, 
only the free-market economy “makes freedom possible 
in a eomplex industrial society.”” Arthur M. Schlesinger 
Jr. and others will debate these ideas in future issues. 
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UNDER A PLANNED 


By Max‘ Eastman 


smashing the state but bending it to their will, can take 
charge of the economy and produce a free and equal so- 
ciety. This second notion is really more utopian than the 
first. The Bolshevik scheme at least designated a social 
force which was to carry the process through. It looked 
scientific to say that the working class, once the existing 
order was smashed, would conduct the economy with- 
out paying tribute to capital, and a classless society would 
thus result from the natural instincts of men. The belief 
that such a millennium could be brought into being by 
“some combination of lawyers, business and labor man- 
agers, politicians and intellectuals,” is hard to take ser- 
iously. And yet as Lenin’s pseudo-scientific dream-hope 
evaporates, this more pure and perfect fantasy tends to 
take its place. 

The phrase I quoted is from an essay by Arthur M. 
Schlesinger Jr. on “The Future of Socialism,” which 
was published in Partisan Review, May-June 1947. Mr. 
Schlesinger defines socialism in orthodox terms as 
“ownership by the state of all significant means of pro- 
duction,” and declares it “quite practicable . . . as a 
long term proposition.” But he is not an old-time party 
Socialist. For that reason, he perfectly represents this 
second danger I speak of. For the old-time Socialists. 
although calling themselves “democratic,” still give lip 


? 


service to the Marxian doctrine of progress through in- 
creasing class division. They do not seem to me really to 
believe in it any longer. In the present state of class re- 
lations in America, such a belief would require feats of 
mental gymnastics for which even Marx did not prepare 
them. But their formal adherence to this and the rest 
of the Marxian mystique isolates them in America. Their 
fairy tale is not plausible enough to be dangerous. It is 
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the bureaucratic socialists—if | may devise that label for 
Mr. Schlesinger and his colleagues in the lawyer-man- 
ager-politician-intellectual revolution—who constitute a 
real and mighty threat to America’s democracy. It is their 
dream that is moving into focus as that of Lenin grows 
dim. 

The assumption common to these two dreams is that 
society can be made more free and equal, and incidentally 
more orderly and prosperous, by a state apparatus which 
takes charge of the economy and runs it according to a 
plan. And this assumption, though alluringly plausible, 
does not happen to be true. A state apparatus which 
plans and runs the business of a country must have the 
authority of a business executive. And that is the author- 
ity to tell all those active in the business where to go and 
what to do, and if they are insubordinate put them out. 
It must be an authoritarian state apparatus. It may not 
want to be, but the economy will go haywire if it is not. 

That much was foreseen by many cool-headed wise 
men during the hundred-odd years since the idea of a 
“socialized” economy was broached. But the world was 
young, and the young can’t be told—they have to learn 
by experience. (I was among the least willing to be 
told.) However, the actual experience of state-run econo- 
mies, popping up one after another in the last thirty-five 
years, should be enough, it seems to me, to bring home 
this simple fact to the most exuberant. It is a fact which 
you can hardly fail to realize if you watch the operation 
of any big factory. or bank, or department store, or any 
place of business where a large number of people are at 
work. There has to be a boss, and his authority, within 
the business, has to be recognized, and when not recog- 
nized, enforced. 

Moreover, if the business is vast and complex, his 
authority has to be continuous. You cannot lift him out 
of his chair every little while, tear up his plans, and stick 
in somebody else with a different idea of what should 
be done or how it should be done. The very concept of 
a plan implies continuity of control. Thus the idea that 
a periodic election of the boss and managing personnel is 
consistent with a planned national economy is lacking 
both in logic and imagination—you need only define the 
word “plan,” or present a plan to your mind’s eye. The 
thing is conceivable perhaps in a small enterprise, but 
where would you be if the nation’s entire wealth pro- 
duction and distribution were a single business? Even 
supposing elections could be genuine when those in 
office controlled all the jobs in the country. Suppose they 
were genuine—you might as well explode a bomb under 
the economy as hold an election. 

The phony elections in totalitarian countries, the bal- 
lots with only one party and one list of candidates, are 
not the mere tricks of a cynical dictator—they are in- 
trinsic to a state-planned economy. Either phony elec- 
tions or no elections at all—that is what thoroughgoing 
socialism will mean, no matter who brings it in, hard- 
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headed Bolsheviks, soft-headed Social Democrats, or 
genteel liberals. Even now, with Government handling less 
than a third of our national income, it begins to look 
both difficult and risky to elect an opposition. Many will 
echo Truman’s exclamation that it would be “a terrible 
thing for the Republicans to get control of the Govern- 
ment at this time.” And whether “Truman’s payroll” 
makes it an impossible thing is already a question in 
many minds. How could you unseat an administration 
with every enterprise and every wage and salary in the 
country in its direct control? Not only private self-inter- 
est would prevent it—and that would be a force like 
gravitation—but public prudence also—patriotism! 
“Don’t change horses in midstream,” we say. But we’d be 
in midstream all the time with the entire livelihood of the 
nation dependent upon an unfulfilled plan in the hands 
of those in office. “Don’t rock the boat” would be the 
eternal slogan, the gist of political morals. That these 
morals would have to be enforced by the criminal law is 
as certain as that mankind is man. 

A return to common sense about mankind is the 
simplest, and also the profoundest, way of recovering 
from the delusion of socialism. For a false and foolish 
concept of human nature lies at the very bottom of the 
whole bubble-castle of socialist theory. Although few 
seem to realize it, Marxism rests on the romantic notion 
of Rousseau that nature endows men with the qualities 
necessary to a free, equal, fraternal, family-like living 
together, and our sole problem is to fix up the external 
conditions. All Marx did about this with his dialectic 
philosophy was to change the tenses in the romance: 
Nature will endow men with these qualities as soon as the 
conditions are fixed up. Because of his stress upon. eco- 
nomic conditions, Marx is commonly credited with the 
cynical opinion that economic self-interest is dominant in 
human nature. Marx was the opposite of a cynic about 
human nature. He believed that human nature is a func- 
tion of the economic conditions, completely variable and 
capable of operating, once these conditions are “ripe.” on 
the divinely rational and benign principle: “From each 
according to his abilities, to each according to his needs.” 
It is to protect this unlimited variability of human nature 
required by the Marxian philosophy that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has had to stamp out the true science of genetics. 
Any doubt as to the heredity of acquired characteristics 
destroys the whole myth about how economic evolution 
will bring us to the millennium.’ While Stalin is dealing 
death to the science, we might at least venture to set aside 
the myth. 

And once we have done so—once this eighteenth- 
century pipedream is abandoned—we can give heed to 
the real contribution of Karl Marx: his sense of the great 
part played by economic relations in determining politi- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 

11 pointed out this vital conflict between Marxism and modern science in 1925, 

anticipating by twenty years—although I must say not expecting—the physical 

liquidation of the geneticists. See Marxism Is It Science, pp. 267-8-9. (For 

a discussion of Marx’s attitude toward human nature, see the chapter in that 
book on “*Marx and Freud."") 
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cal and cultural ways of life. His own sagacity will con- 
duct us, then, to a genuinely scientific study of the eco- 
nomic foundations of political freedom. This study has 
been made by various economists of the “neo-liberal” 
school—Roepke, Hayek, Von Mises and others. Taking 
human nature as it functions in average life, they have 
shown that the competitive market and the price system 
are the basis of whatever real political freedom exists, or 
can be imagined to exist, where there is an elaborate 
division of labor. 

I am not an economist, but I have watched with some 
care the destinies of these men’s earnest writings. There 
has been no answer, and I don’t see how there can be 
an answer, to their assertion that mankind is confronted 
with a choice between two and only two business systems 
—a choice which involves the fate of democratic civiliza- 
tion. We can choose a system in which the amount and 
kind of goods produced is determined by the impersonal 
mechanism of the market, issuing its decrees in the form 
of fluctuating prices. Or we can choose a system in which 
this is determined by commands issuing from a personal 
authority backed up by armed force. You cannot dodge 
this issue by talking about a “mixed economy.” The 
economy is inevitably mixed; nobody in his right mind 
proposes a total abandonment of Government enterprise. 
You cannot dodge it by insisting the state must regulate 
the market or intervene in its operations. All of that is 
perfectly obvious. The question is whether the economy 
is mixed to the point of destroying the essential directing 
function of the market, whether the regulations are a 
substitute for the market or a framework within which 
it shall operate, whether intervention is compatible or 
incompatible with the general control of the economy by 
the whole people as consumers of goods. That is the 
difference between collectivism and the market economy. 

There is no conflict between freedom so conditioned 
and a humane regard on the part of the state for people 
who fail utterly in the competitive struggle. No one 
need starve, no one need be destitute, in order to pre- 
serve the sovereignty of the market. We are rich enough, 
in good times or bad, to help the lowest 5 to 10 per 
cent of the population. The principle of collective respon- 
sibility for those actually in want should be as firmly 
maintained as the principle of competition. 

There should be a ceiling also, as indeed there is, be- 
yond which private incomes can not roll up. But we need 
no longer deceive ourselves that liberty in a human world 
is compatible with economic equality. Liberty means 
absence of external restraint. To democrats, it meant 
absence of arbitrary governmental restraint, and was 
to a degree synonymous with equality before the law. 
But to the Socialists it meant absence of all governmental 
restraint, and also of those more subtle restraints im- 
posed by a minority who own the land and the wealth- 
producing machinery. Who, in the absence of these re- 
straints, is going to impose equality? What is to bring 


it about that men, once granted leave to behave as they 
please, will behave as though the whole human race were 
a loving family? We have to make up our minds, if we 
are going to defend this free world against an oncreeping 
totalitarian state control, whether, in fact, our primary 
interest is in freedom from state control, or in an attempt 
at economic equality enforced by a controlling state. We 
have to accept such inequalities as are presumed by, and 
result from, economic competition. 

Equality apart, however, there is something vitally 
democratic, as well as impersonal, in the control exercised 
by the market. When a man buys something on a free 
market, he is casting his vote as a citizen of the national 
economy. He is making a choice which, by influencing 
prices, will enter into the decision as to how, and toward 
what ends, the economy shall be conducted. His choice 
may be outweighed by others who buy more; that is in- 
evitably true. But in placing the major economic deci- 
sions in the hands of the whole people as consumers, re- 
cording these decisions automatically through the mechan- 
ism of price, the market makes freedom possible in a 
complex industrial society. It is the only thing that makes 
it possible. 


MARX SAW CONNECTION, TOO 


As I have remarked in another connection, Marx as a 
historian was the first to perceive this. Looking back- 
ward, he observed that all our freedoms had evolved to- 
gether with, and in dependence upon, private capitalism 
with its free competitive market. Had he been a man of 
science, instead of a mystic believer in the inevitability 
of a millennium, he might have guessed at what is so 
clearly obvious now: that this dependence of other free- 
doms upon the free market extends into the future also. 
It is a brief step indeed from Marxism—once the 
Hegelian wish-thinking is weeded out of it—to such a 
passage as this from Wilhelm Roepke: 


“It is hardly forgivable naiveté to believe that a 
state can be all-powerful in the economic sphere with- 
out also being autocratic in the political and intellect- 
ual domain and vice versa. . . . It therefore makes no 
sense to reject collectivism politically, if one does not 
at the same time propose a decidedly non-socialist 
solution of the problems of economic and social re- 
form. If we are not in earnest with this relentless logic, 
we have vainly gone through a unique and costly his- 
torical object-lesson.” 


The failure of the Social Democrats, and still more in 
America of the “left” liberal do-gooders and _ philan- 
thropic politicians, to learn this lesson is now the major 
threat to freedom in the Western world.’ I am not sure it 


2 Sadly enough, the Social Democrats, though trained in ‘‘economic interpreta- 
tion,” are least of all able to learn this lesson. Even those emerging from their 
imprisonment in Marxian dogma take the wrong road. They reject what was 
sagacious and scientific about the master, his insistence on the importance of 
economic relations, and cling to his wishful dream, contradicted by all we now 
know about economics, of freedom under the planning state. Instead of going 
forward from their pseudo-scientific socialism to an expert, modern attempt to 
create a better society, they shrink back, clinging to a word and an emotion, 
into an attitude hardly distinguishable from that of the utopian socialists whom 
Marx superseded. 
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is always a failure to learn. I think a good number of 
these Fabians and crypto-socialists—a new breed to 
which political expediency under the New Deal has given 
rise—have a suspicion that freedom is going down the 
drain. Travers Clement, one of the oldtimers, has gone 
so far as to propose hauling down the watchwords: “Lib- 
erty, Equality, Fraternity,” and running up in their place: 
“Cradle-to-grave Security, Full Employment, and Sixty 
Million Jobs.”* That something of a similar kind has 
happened in Arthur Schlesinger’s mind is evident in the 
passage from which I quoted a phrase, and which I had 
better quote in full. Speaking of the future chances of 
what he calls a “not undemocratic socialism,” he says: 
“Its gradual advance might well preserve order and 
law, keep enough internal checks and discontinuities 
to guarantee a measure of freedom, and evolve new 
and real forms for the expression of democracy. The 
active agents in effecting the transition will probably 
be, not the working class, but some combination of 
lawyers, business and labor managers, politicians and 


intellectuals, in the manner of the first New Deal, or 
of the Labor government in Britain.” 


Not freedom, you see, is to be safeguarded, but “a 
measure of freedom”; and not democracy, or even demo- 
cratic forms, but “forms for the expression of democ- 
racy.” The drift of these subtleties is not hard to appre- 
hend. Mr. Schlesinger is too intelligent not to perceive 
with the tail of his eye that political liberty is incompat- 
ible with economic subjection. But he refuses to look 
straight in the face of this fact. He refuses to learn the 
lesson that the history of these last thirty years has been 
spread out, it almost seems, to teach him. He remains 
indecisive, equivocal—lured by the idea of security, or- 
derly production and universal welfare under a planning 
state, yet not quite ready to renounce in behalf of it those 
rights and liberties of the individual which stand or fall 
with the free-market economy. 

I have dwelt at length upon Mr. Schlesinger’s declara- 
tion because I think it portrays, with a frank exactitude 
of which they are uncapable, the state of mind of those 
now mainly in control of our government. This same 
equivocation, this cloudy notion that they can preserve 
freedom politically while destroying its base in eco- 
nomics, lies at the bottom of all their confused policies, 
both domestic and foreign. 

In 1945, agents of the Government broke into the office 
of a magazine called Amerasia, and found it to be the 
hide-out of a spy ring which had in its possession 540 
secret documents stolen from the Government. Some of 
them were marked “very secret,” and a mountain of evi- 
dence, including a photostat machine, proved beyond 
question that the secrets contained were being turned 
over to a foreign state. A cry about “freedom of the 
press” was raised by the Communists and their liberal 
supporters, and those implicated in this monstrous and 


*In Tue New Leaver for August 4, 1945, answering my argument that demo- 
fratic socialism is impossible. 
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well-organized crime of treason got off, four of them 
scot-free, two with paltry fines of $2,500 and $500 re- 
spectively. It is certain that no such coddling of traitors 
in the name of freedom ever occurred before in recorded 
history. Yet at the same time the Government was riding 
so rough-shod over the economic rights of Americans that 
President Truman could, without a flicker of thought for 
freedom, speak these words (October 14, 1946) : 
“Some have even suggested that the Government go 
out onto the farms and ranges and seize the cattle for 
slaughter. . . . We gave it long and serious considera- 
tion. . . . It would be wholly impracticable because 
the cattle are spread throughout all parts of the coun- 
try. 

This is but one small illustration of the extent to which, 
in the economic foundations of life, our New and Fair 
Deal bureaucrats ignore the constitutional rights and 
liberties of men, while stretching them to the point of 
insane folly in politics. Anyone intelligently concerned 
about freedom would be a thousand times more agitated 
about such contempt of the rights of farmers than about 
the danger that conspirators against the republic might 
be deprived of their technical right to talk. 


ECONOMIC FACTOR BASIC 


I think the incredible ineptitude of our foreign policy, 
or lack of it, springs from the same source. Its leaders 
are weak-willed and muddle-headed about the Soviet 
Union because its economic system represents their own 
ultimate ideal, and this taints their honest hatred of its 
political and cultural tyranny. Here also they refuse to 
see that economic, political and cultural relations are 
interdependent, and that if any one is basic, it is the 
economic. They lack the mental and moral force to 
choose freedom on the sole terms on which it can be had. 

No, it is not the fellow-travelers with their vicarious 
flair for violent revolution, nor the Communists with 
their courageous belief in it—it is not war either, or the 
national defense effort—that presents a mounting danger 
to our liberties. It is these piously aspiring reformers, 
yearning to do good and obsessed by the power of the 
state to do it, relieved by this power of their age-old feel- 
ing of futility—it is they who are destroying, in the name 
of social welfare, the economic foundations of freedom. 

Arthur Koestler warned us some. years ago against the 
“men of good will with strong frustrations and feeble 
brains, the wishful thinkers and idealistic moral cow- 
ards, the fellow travelers of the death train.” We have 
accepted his warning. At least we have learned the mean- 
ing of the word “fellow-traveler,” and are no longer fall- 
ing in droves for these unlovely accomplices of the tyrant. 
We must arm our minds now against the less obvious, the 
more strong and plausible and patriotic enemies of free- 
dom, the advocates of a state-planned economy. They are 
not on the train and have no thought of it, but they are 
laying the tracks along which another death-train will 
travel. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


T HAS BEEN SAID that Macaulay’s 
etn of hell was to hear 
fiends misstating historical facts 
without being able to correct them. 
A similar torment is to hear a good 
case weakly presented and a bad case 
presented with sophisticated ability. 
This last form of torment was mine 
recently when I listened to a discus- 
sion of the Yalta Agreement between 
Chester Wilmot, Australian war cor- 
respondent and historian, and Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr. on the Town Meeting 
of the Air. 

Mr. Wilmot is the author of an ex- 
cellent book, The Struggle for Europe 
(Harper’s, $5.00), recently published 
in this country after enjoying a 
striking success in Great Britain. In 
it, the author denounces with chapter 
and verse such disastrous blunders 
and illusions of the Roosevelt foreign 
policy as the Unconditional Surrend- 
er slogan and the Morgenthau Plan, 
the refusal to consider military ac- 
tions in Eastern Europe which 
would have saved more people from 
totalitarian rule, and the surrenders 
of moral principle and political ad- 
vantage of Yalta. Cutting through a 
web of apologetic sophistries about 
Yalta, he pronounces a judgment 
which is likely to stand as that of 
objective history: “The real issue for 
the world and for the future was not 
what Stalin would or could have 
taken, but what he was given the 
right to take.” 

One might, therefore, have ex- 
pected Wilmot in his radio appear- 
ance to prove an able analyst of the 
moral and diplomatic disaster of 
Yalta. Yet his indictment was almost 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Yalta: the Heart 
Of the Matter 





wholly lacking in punch and vigor. 

One of the most obvious criticisms 
of the Yalta Agreement is that it 
represented a complete abandonment 
of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. The second clause of the 
latter document repudiates “terri- 
torial changes that do not accord 
with the freely expressed wishes of 
the peoples concerned.” Does anyone 
seriously believe that the people of 
Eastern Poland desired to be incor- 
porated in the Soviet Union? Or 
that the solidly German population of 
East Prussia, Lower Silesia and other 
regions east of the Oder-Neisse line 
wanted to be driven as penniless beg- 
gars from their homes? 

Wilmot omitted this important 
point altogether, along with 
others that are equally significant: 
the agreement at Yalta on the “fugi- 
tive slave law” principle of handing 
back Soviet political refugees, and on 
the principle of war-prisoner slave 
labor as a form of reparations. He 
laid stress instead on the fact that 
the Western powers did not stand 


two 


firmly for international supervision 
of free elections in Poland. 

Nor did he make the most effective 
reply to Schlesinger’s constant brand- 
ishing of the unreal specter of “a 
million American casualties” as the 
price of an American invasion of the 
Japanese home islands. Schlesinger 
cited this figure to justify buying 
Stalin’s participation in the Far 
Eastern war by conceding the Soviet 
Union a stranglehold on China’s 
most industrially developed province, 
Manchuria, and such strategic areas 


of the North Pacific as South Sakha- 


lin and the Kurile Islands. 

There are two conclusive answers 
to this emotional but hollow argu. 
ment. Admiral Leahy, one of Roose. 
velt’s closest military advisers, testi- 
fied in his book ] Was There (p. 251) 
that “MacArthur and Nimitz were 
now in agreement . . . that Japan 
could be forced to accept our terms 
of surrender by the use of sea and 
air power without an invasion of the 
Japanese homeland.” This was the 
considered judgment of the leading 
commanders of our ground and sea 
forces in the Orient at a military 
conference with President Roosevelt 
in Honolulu in July 1944. 

The Yalta Conference took place in 
February 1945. If we had offered 
Japan early in 1945 the reasonable 
terms of peace that were finally 
signed in San Francisco last Sep- 
tember, there is every probability that 
the Soviet Union, still absorbed in 
the European war, could have been 
kept out of Manchuria and Korea, 
and that the hundred-odd thousand 
casualties we have suffered in the 
indecisive war in Korea would have 
been avoided. 

I suspect that Wilmot’s presenta- 
tion of the case against Yalta was 
softened and weakened by two con- 
siderations: First, as a non-Amer- 
ican, he hesitated to be too sharp 
in his appraisal of American foreign 
policy before an American audience. 
Second—and this is one of the few 
defects of his generally admirable 
book—he claimed more for Church- 
ill’s farsightedness, statesmanship and 
moral consistency than Churchill's 
own memoirs would justify. Church- 
ill’s record toward the friends of the 
West in Poland and in Yugoslavia 
was a bad one. 

But this does not alter the fact 
that Yalta was not just a minor error 
of judgment, but a colossal political 
blunder and a moral infamy. I be- 
lieve that the intelligence, sincerity 
and reliability of a man’s attitude to- 
ward Soviet Communist imperialism 
can best be judged by his reaction to 
this culminating exhibition of all-out 
appeasement of Stalin. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Ego Meets Cosmos 


$.0.S.: The Meaning of Our Crisis. 
By Pitirim A. Sorokin. 
Beacon. 177 pp. $2.50. 


THE AUTHOR of this unusual book, 
head of the Harvard Sociology De- 
partment, is the social scientist who 
fathered upon the academic com- 
munity about a decade ago his Gar- 
gantuan four-volume Social and Cul- 
tural Dynamics. In that brain-child, 
Sorokin presented a “blueprint” of 
the crisis of modern civilization, 
pursuing the theme further in a 
much-translated work called Crisis of 
Our Age. The group of essays pre- 
sented now in S.O.S. depicts the 
main trends of the crisis from 1940 
to the present. The author frankly 
assumes the correctness of the orig- 
inal blueprint, announcing without 
reservation: “The majestic tragedy of 
historical processes has been unfold- 
ing according to the schedule clearly 
delineated in Dynamics and Crisis.” 
He further opines that “not a single 
important point in these works has 
been repudiated by history; not a 
single basic proposition, therefore. 
needs drastic revision.” 

Since the groundwork has been 
laid elsewhere, the author feels free 
to use a different method and style 
in his present work. Here is how he 
describes his manner of treating the 
development of the crisis for this 
latest period: 

“This function is discharged 

. not in the form of a descrip- 
tive enumeration of countless 
events of the decade considered. 
but, more fruitfully, by embracing 
most of the important changes in 
the formulas of murderous trend, 
polarization, and _ totalitarianism. 

... I intentionally abandon dry, 

scientific description in favor of a 

dramatic, impressionistic-expres- 

sionistic portraiture. The very na- 
ture of the trend, and the great ex- 
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Reviewed by Adrienne Koch 


Philosophy Department, New York University; 
author, “Jefferson and Madison” 


amples of Erasmus’s The Praise 

of Folly, T. Carlyle’s Sartor Re- 

sartus or F. Nietzsche’s Also 

Sprach Zarathustra justify this 

preference.” 

Forewarned though he be, the 
reader still had better hold on to his 
hat. For the pages of purple invective 
and supplication that follow, falling 
far short of the exemplary models 
cited in effectiveness and skill, are. 
if one persists in reading them, a 
nightmare of embarrassment. Here is 
a sample of the author’s “impression- 
istic-expressionistic writing” : 


“Ye, All-glorious Immortals! 
Your providential ways are in- 
scrutable to us. Our chicken brain 
cannot understand the _ infinite 
mind of Yours. Neither do we 
dare to question Your incompre- 
hensible wisdom. By Your gra- 
cious leave, we can only pray for 
Your merciful enlightenment. We. 
Your humblest servants, earnestly 
implore Ye, brilliant Stars of the 
Human Universe, to enlighten us, 
how and why have we come to our 
dies irae, dies illa? For what rea- 
son has Your illimitable kindness 
engineered the expiatory sacrifice 
of many millions of us, the mortal 
sinners, in the First World War. 
then in the Russian and other re- 
volutions, then in the Second 
World War and in endless wars 
and police actions. .. ?” 
Obviously, this is a passage heavy 

with sarcasm, but the effect it pro- 
duces on the reader is scarcely what 
the author intended. In a different 
mood, announcing the “New Man, 
New Earth and New Heaven,” the 
author is hardly more sure in his 
emotional effect: 

“With our soul reacquired, the 


whole world is transformed in its 
appearance, meaning, and nature. 


The whole universe is now becom- 
ing our own home, sunny, warm. 
beautiful, and friendly, with no 
fences and trespassings. . . . All 
things in this new universe are 
turning now into our brother, be- 
ginning with the ‘Brother Sun’ or 
‘Brother Earth,’ and ending with 
‘Brother Rabbit,’ ‘Brother Crea- 
ture,’ and ‘Brother Man.’ Looked 
at through the eyes of the soul. 
the whole meaning of life and the 
mission of human beings on this 
planet are also radically trans- 
formed in this new cosmos. Life is 
transfigured from the _ soulless 
‘struggle for existence’ into the 
creative adventure, animated by 
love, helped by mutual aid, and 
striving to be radiantly creative.” 


The two major explanatory (Soro- 
“scientific” ) 
ciples on which his analysis of the 
modern civilization is 
based, are “the law of fluctuation of 
totalitarianism” and “the law of 
> These are developed 
in the more “dry” and descriptive 
section which comprises the second 
half of the book. The author, as 
usual, has no scruples about adver- 
tising the value of his discoveries. 
commenting that “however approxi- 
mate, these formulas of uniformities 
are possibly among the very small 
number of roughly valid ‘social laws’ 
discovered by the social and psy- 


kin would say prin- 


crisis in 


polarization.’ 


chological sciences.” 

The first “law” is a general state- 
ment that totalitarianism of any 
kind is generated and nursed by an 
important social emergency. In 
italics, the author develops what he 
considers to be the essence of this 
law: “As soon as any important 
emergency or calamity occurs in a 
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given society, the control and regi- 
mentation of its government begins 
to expand and grow; as soon as the 
emergency subsides, the government 
control declines.” To the extent that 
this “law” is not an inflated tautology, 
it is plainly wrong. To use only one 
illustration, Government control in 
the Soviet Union certainly did not de- 
cline after the emergency of World 
War II subsided! 

Now let us take the second “law,” 
that of polarization: “crisis, calamity, 
or frustration tends to make explicit 
and open the implicit and hidden 
contradictions, whether in one’s mind 
and conduct, or in a social group and 
institution, or in a given culture.” 
This sounds interesting, and there is 
enough in recent experience (the 
ideological conflict 
lines, for example) to make it sound 
like a reasonable observation, al- 
though certainly not a “law.” How- 
ever, by stubbornly clinging to his 
law of polarization (which he la- 
ments is “still unknown to the public 


hardening of 


at large, as well as to social scientists 
and psychologists”) and trying to 
make it apply to every phenomenon 
of recent history, Sorokin makes it 
an absurdity. 

What is Mr. Sorokin really inter- 
ested in communicating to his read- 
ers? His message is that modern 
civilization is sick, doomed, sinful; it 
is wrong from top to bottom. The 
“free countries,” the 
are just as evil as the Fascist-Com- 
munist despotic ones. So the crime, 
the tragic fault, is not, in an ordin- 
ary sense, a political one. It lies at 
a deeper level, at the heart and mind 
of civilization. 


democracies, 


This is a “sensate” civilization we 
have in the West, it seems, and 
Western man is a “sensate” man. A 
“sensate” man or philosophy, we are 
warned, is the worst of all things. Mr. 
Sorokin informs us that the term 
“sensate” connotes reliance on some 
version of empiricism, or the origin 
of knowledge in sense experience, 
and the denial of super-rational truth. 
What is needed to make us free of 
this materialistic or naturalistic or 


empiricist heresy is some kind of 
“integralist, idealistic and ideational 
movement” which will create a new 
integralist culture. “Sensate” culture 
has committed suicide, according to 
Mr. Sorokin. The only way out (tra- 
ditional Christian and religious ways 
are not “very creative”) is to at- 
tempt to create “a new system of 
values that incorporates only the real, 
the immortal, and the noblest values 
of truth, goodness, and beauty, which 
can serve the whole of humanity.” 
Has anyone made a start in the 
right direction? Are there modern 
saints who point the way that Mr. 
Sorokin wishes us to go? Yes, there 
are: “eminent leaders such as 
Gandhi, Schweitzer, Sri Aurobindo, 
and a host of less well known but 
equally great apostles of goodness— 


the Friends, thousands of ‘good 
neighbors’ who unselfishly — serve 
others.” 


On this lofty plane, having dusted 
off altruistic love and made it a sub- 
stitute for any consideration of con- 
crete ways and means of coping with 
evil, the author once more falls back 
on prophecy. From this enviable— 
and irresponsible—vantage point, he 
warns “the partisans of war” (whom 
he clearly demonstrates he hates— 
but should love, remember?) : “The 
medicine against Communism and 
totalitarianism is neither war, nor 
rearmament, nor threats, nor propa- 
ganda of hate, but peace, and lack 
of emergency.” That last meaning- 
less phrase pretty well typifies the 
entire book: The way to end emerg- 
ency is—lack of emergency! 





Hunger Is 


The Geography of Hunger. 
By Josué de Castro. 
Little, Brown. 337 pp. $4.50. 


A LARGE PART of the human race— 
perhaps well over two thirds—is 
chronically hungry. Many millions 
are perpetually undernourished, and 
many more millions suffer various 
specific kinds of hunger—lack of 
some particular vitamin or mineral 
that impairs the health and lowers 
the efficiency of whole communities. 

No one knows this better than 
Senhor de Castro. He is director of 
the Institute of Nutrition of the Uni- 
versity of Brazil, professor of food 
and nutrition in the medical college, 
and chairman of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization; his book 
carries of Lord 
Boyd-Orr, former director of the 
FAO and recent recipient of the 
Nobel Peace Prize. 

The greater part of the book is de- 
voted to identifying hunger in all its 
various manifestations and tracing its 
spoor from country to country 
around the world. It is this recital 


the endorsement 


Avoidable 


V 
Reviewed by C. E. Ayres 
Professor of Economics, 
the University of Texas 


that justifies the author’s title, for 
the geography of hunger is nothing 
less than the geography of the en- 
tire world. 

Nevertheless, Dr. de Castro is not 
a calamity-howler. He rejects, cate- 
gorically and decisively, the despair- 
ing counsels of the neo-Malthusians. 
Hunger, he insists, is a social pheno- 
menon, a measure of man’s inhuman- 
ity to man, or perhaps of man’s tra- 
ditional ineptitude. 


“The fundamental truth,” he de- 
clares, “can no longer be con- 
cealed from mankind; the world 
has at its disposal enough re- 
sources to provide an adequate 
diet for everybody, everywhere. 
And if many of the guests on this 
earth have not yet been called to 
the table, it is because all known 
civilizations, including our own, 
have been organized on a basis of 
economic inequality.” 


To be sure, providing food enough 


for all the guests would be a tre- 
mendous undertaking; estimates of 
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the amount of the required increase 
run from 85 to 110 per cent. It is 
not the primary purpose of this book 
to point the way to plenty. But the 
author does give what Lord Boyd- 
Orr endorses as “well-authenticated 
facts” te show that no physical or 
geographical difficulty stands in the 
way of doubling or even redoubling 
the present world food supply. 
Famine, he declares, is not “a nat- 
ural and incurable phenomenon.” 
What stands in the way is our “fail- 
ure to make use of natural re- 
sources,” a failure that is compound- 
ed by the social apparatus of organ- 
ized deprivation. 

But food alone will not cure 
hunger. As Malthus truly divined, the 
real devil behind the population prob- 
lem is human fecundity. Governor 
Marin of Puerto Rico has pointed 
out that an industrial death rate and 
a pre-industrial birth rate make an 
explosive combination. But if popula- 
tion can be held in check by a pre- 
industrial death rate, as it has been 


for countless millennia hitherto, it 
can also be stabilized by an indus- 
trial birth rate. 

Dr. de Castro opposes what he 
calls “a forced reduction in the 
world’s birth rate” as a “dispiriting 
and pessimistic theory.” “Simply to 
retard the birth rate as the neo- 
Malthusians advocate,” he declares, 
“would, with our contemporary eco- 
nomic framework, only diminish 
food production and thus increase 
starvation.” Even as regards the 
birth rate, he is convinced that the 
pay-off is more and better food. “The 
crucial point of this essay,” he in- 
sists, “is the argument that over- 
population does not cause starvation 
in various parts of the world, but 
that starvation is the cause of over- 
population.” 

The key to this paradox is the 
effect of diet on fertility. It is the 
hungry who are most prolific, and 
they are so because their diet is al- 
most totally deficient in proteins. 
“Protein deficiency leads to de- 


ficiency in the function of the liver; 
this results in a reduction or loss of 
the liver’s ability to inactivate 
estrogens; the excess of estrogens in- 
creases the woman’s fertility.” 

Thus Dr. de Castro’s solution of 
the birth-rate enigma is neither the 
prudent restraint of Parson Malthus 
nor the birth control of his present- 
day followers, but more and better 
food. He is well aware that this is no 
easy solution. In order to achieve it, 
the whole world has got to stop doing 
just about everything it is doing now 
and address itself no less furiously 
to doing something quite different. 
But (the Sea Bees to the contrary 
notwithstanding) there is a great 
difference between the difficult and 
the impossible. If Dr. de Castro is 
right—and Lord Boyd-Orr, at least, 
is prepared to take him seriously, 
proteins, estrogens and all—then in- 
deed we have no one to blame for our 
hunger but ourselves. We have in- 
stitutionalized hunger, and we must 
de-institutionalize it—or perish. 





Blood, 


Blood, Oil & Sand. 
By Ray Brock. 
World. 256 pp. $3.50. 


A MEAGER ADVANTAGE of the tur- 
moil of the times is that a man can 
become a writer without the bother 
of learning to write. One has merely 
to be on the scene of some upheaval 
—which nowadays means being just 
about anywhere—and turn in a re- 
port. No matter how slap-dash and 
jumbled, it will infallibly find its way 
to the linotype machines and, in due 
course, to the book shops. 

Ray Brock’s Blood, Oil & Sand is 
a frenzied report on the Middle East 
as he sees it. His thesis is that war 
is virtually certain there, if not 
actually imminent, and that some- 
thing had better be done about it. 
What he has written is a kind of 
Middle East Confidential, with lurid 


adjectives tossed around like con- 
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Oil and Purple Prose 


Reviewed by Richard Hanser 
Contributor to “Life,” “Reader’s Digest,” 
New York “Times” and other publications 


fetti and references to whores and 
perverts dragged in at every oppor- 
tunity, whether they have anything 
to do with the subject or not. The 
book is a treasure trove of the New 
Yorker’s “Block That Metaphor” de- 
partment, and the reader gropes 
through a fog of purple prose itching 
for a copy reader’s pencil. 

This is all the more unfortunate 
because a clear and compelling book 
on the Middle East, one that reached 
and stirred a broad public, would be 
particularly welcome and valuable. 
The combination of stupendous oil 
resources, raging nationalism and 
Soviet infiltration is indeed, to use 
one of Brock’s favorite words, “ex- 
plosive.” While some of us brood 
over the loss of China and the rest 


of us sweat out the fate of Europe, 
the crucial detonation may well come 
in the Middle East. 

Brock’s sprawling survey of this 
basic situation takes in not only the 
Middle East proper, but is stretched 
to include the Balkans in one direc- 
tion and all the way to Pakistan in 
another. He has spent considerable 
time in these regions as a free-lance 
journalist. His indignation at what 
he has seen there, and his alarm at 
what he foresees for the future, per- 
meate his book. In this area, he tells 
us, “peoples and oil interests are in- 
terlocked in a deadly conflict that can 
only lead to a third World War, or 
almost unthinkable compromise.” 

He examines each country in turn, 
using broad, gaudy strokes to paint 
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his picture of current menace and 
forthcoming disaster. He is undoubt- 
edly right in his pile-driver insist- 
ence that everywhere within the scope 
of his book events of the gravest im- 
port are shaping, and his effort to 
draw the attention of Americans to 
this seething area is laudable. But the 
book is too cluttered and windy to 
rivet the attention of the casual read- 
er, while at the same time it misses 
the stature of a reference work. 
Though Brock rages incessantly 
about Anglo-American bungling and 
blindness in the Middle East, the 
best passages in the book deal with 
the key bastion of Turkey, where, on 
his own evidence, we are doing re- 
markably well. American equipment 


ample, he wants absolute authority of 
the military over civilians in sensi- 
tive areas. “The final authority,” he 
writes, “should be the War Depart- 
ment.” (The fact that there is no 
such agency as the “War Depart- 
ment” is only one of the numerous 
howlers in the book.) He tells us 
that, “like it or not,” our best allies 
in the Middle East are the “strong 
men,” no matter how corrupt they 
may be. But he is furiously opposed 
to any support at all of Tito. A pas- 


sionate admirer of Mihailovich and 
his Chetniks, Brock is completely 
blind to the value of Tito’s apostasy 
to the West. 

Blood, Oil & Sand is sprinkled 
with such contradictions and con- 
fusions. Statements made flatly on 
one page are reversed on the next. 
Where focus and clarity are needed, 
we get repetition and blur. It is all 
very well to be on the side of the 
angels, but in a writer one also looks 
for the gift of tongues. 





A Friendly Visitor 


The Americans at Home. 
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Reviewed by C. Hartley Grattan 


Author of “The Deadly Parallel”; contributor 
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to “Harper’s 


and specialists, combined with the 
superb qualities of the 


By David Macrae. 
Dutton. 606 pp. $4.50. 


military and other magazines 





Turks, have produced a formidable 
barrier to Russian expansion. “With- 
in a fortnight Turkey could put 
nearly 2,000,000 men in the field,” 
Brock reports, “and ultimately could 
4,000,000 fighting 
men, some of the best in the world.” 
These, surely, are statistics calculated 
to hearten the West and give the 
Kremlin pause. 


muster nearly 


Everywhere else, except for Israel 
and Saudi Arabia, Brock’s picture is 
black and almost despairing. While 
Communism, playing with utter cyn- 
icism on the national aspirations of 
peoples long oppressed and exploited. 
makes ominous strides, the prestige 
of the West steadily sinks. In the cur- 
rent easy fashion, he lavishes much 
of the blame for this situation on the 
U.S. State Department and Dean 
Acheson. “It is highly unpopular to 
say such things.” Brock declares. “It 
is considered heinous to write them.” 
On the contrary, it is highly popular 
to say such things, and almost de 
rigueur to write them. Qualifying as 
a profound analyst of international 
affairs should something 
more than merely screaming “State 
Department! Acheson!” to account 
for everything that has gone amiss in 
the world since the Deluge. 

Brock’s own ideas on what should 
be done are hardly inspiring. For ex- 
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THe ReveREND David Macrae 
visited the United States in 1868-69 
and published his book in London in 
1871. This is the first time it has 
been published in this country and it 
is difficult to understand why. It is 
an extremely friendly book, not par- 
ticularly profound, but wide-ranging 
in its observation and uniformly un- 
derstanding in its judgments. Aside 
from the inevitable errors of per- 
spective, it makes very illuminating 
reading eight decades after its or- 
iginal appearance. 

Macrae looked upon the United 
States as a laboratory for experi- 
ments in social living. The two which 
particularly engaged his attention 
and approval were the public-school 
system and the voluntary support of 
churches. -Like Anthony Trollope a 
few years earlier, he saw that the 
schools made the Americans what 
they were and, generally speaking, he 
liked the product. He was against the 
“established” church at home and 
was delighted to find that churches 
could flourish without state support. 

The democratic ideal suited him 
fine and he was prepared to take the 
rough along with the smooth. He 
was not thrown off by the political 
corruption he saw in New York. He 
felt that the public schools would in 


time correct the lapses from virtue 
to which the more or less unassim- 
ilated immigrants were prone; if the 
parents learned better, the 
children would. So, too, he was pre- 
pared to overlook the roughnesses to 
be observed in the younger parts of 
the country. It was his conviction 
that the United States was made for 
greatness. He saw and understood the 
American emphasis on tomorrow as 
the time when ambitions and ideals 
would finally be realized. 

Macrae traveled extensively in the 
war-torn South, but there is no evi- 
dence that he really understood the 
significance of the Reconstruction 
period. He saw clearly enough the 
ruination the war had brought to the 
South and understood that the ending 
of slavery had destroyed the Southern 
labor system. But while he observed 
the facts, like the wide disenfran- 
chisement of whites and the en- 
franchisement of ex-slaves, he ap- 
pears never to have inquired into the 
politics of the situation. He does not 
mention Thaddeus Stevens, for ex- 
ample, and he does not forecast the 
political developments, in either the 
North or the South, that led event- 
ually to the Compromise of 1877, 
about which Vann Woodward re- 
cently wrote so interestingly. 
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What Macrae concentrated on was 
the condition of the ex-slaves, and 
about that he wrote fascinatingly. 
His account of the efforts to educate 
the Negroes at least in reading and 
writing is very valuable as a first- 
hand impression of a great adventure 
in basic adult education. His effort 
to probe the Negro mind, though un- 
systematic, is also valuable as what 
must be a pioneer effort in that field. 
All in all, Macrae was optimistic 
about the future of the Negro as a 
person and citizen, but, alas, he did 
not foresee how the Southern whites 
would eventually reassert their power 
to the Negro’s disadvantage. 

Scattered through the book are 
numerous pen-portraits of great his- 
torical iterest. Here is a selection: 


General Grant: “He is a small 
man, with a grim little mouth, 
looking all the grimmer by rea- 
son of his reddish-brown mustache 
being cut across as with a scissors, 
leaving it square and bristly. He 
has a shrewd, gray, impenetrable 
eye, but, on the whole, a pleasant 
expression of countenance, as if 
he had something in him which 
he was amused at your trying to 
find out.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes: “. .. a 
plain little dapper man, his short 
hair brushed down like a boy’s, 
but turning gray now; a trifle of 
furzy hair under his ears; a pow- 
erful jaw, and a thick, strong un- 
der lip that gives decision to his 
look, with a dash of pertness.” 
Harriet Beecher Stowe: “. ’ 
more youthful in appearance than 
I had expected to find her, looking 
almost like a girl in certain posi- 
tions of the head; but when she 
turns her face to the light you see 
the marks of advancing years .... 
seems liable to strange variations 
in her mood.” 


Macrae had a 
humor, 


lively sense of 
and he records numerous 
American jokes of the time which 
have remained good jokes to this 
day. His broad curiosity led him to 
set down impressions of many things 
which he could not pursue in detail. 
His comments on the prevalence of 
abortion among well-to-do women 
will be tantalizing to a student of 


American morals, as will his obser- 
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vations on divorce. His perspective 
on drunkenness among the poor—he 
thought it less revolting than what 
could be seen in Scottish cities—will 





surprise. The book, in fact, is packed 
with nuggets of observation valuable 
to any student of American history 
and social development. 





Hitler’s Big Blunder 


Germany and American Neutrality. 
By H. L. Trefousse. 
Bookman Associates. 247 pp. $3.75. 


TuHIs sTupY traces the develop- 
ment of Germany’s policies toward 
the United States from 1939 until 
the Nazi declaration of war just after 
Pearl Harbor. 

In his conquests of Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, Holland and France, Hitler 
followed a regular blueprint: first, as- 
surances of his peaceful intentions; 
second, isolation of the victim; third, 
a softening up process which made 
the victim impotent; and, finally, the 
attack. By the end of 1940, virtually 
everything had gone according to 
plan. The one cloud in the sunny 
Hitler skies was Great Britain; off on 
the distant horizon lay a haze which 
could portend stormy weather—the 
United States. 

Hitler found it more and more 
difficult to seize the initiative and 
deal Great Britain the knockout blow. 
Meanwhile, the United States was be- 
coming more aggressive and deter- 
mined in her assistance to the latter. 
The Nazi leader had what amounted 
to an obsessive fear of antagonizing 
this country. He repeatedly denied 
his naval chiefs permission to fight 
back in the blockade area, and or- 
dered his propaganda department to 
soft-pedal complaints against us when 
we committed unneutral acts. What 
he feared, of course, was a repetition 
of World War I. Roosevelt and 
Churchill knew this and acted ac- 
cordingly. 

Dr. Trefousse’s thesis in this well- 
documented work is that Hitler made 
his great mistake when he forgot “his 
fundamental principle never to strike 
until the victim was ripe.” He be- 





Reviewed by Karl F. Koenig 


Associate Professor of German Literature 
and Area Studies, Colgate University 


lieves that Hitler’s original policy 
was the only feasible one. Once the 
latter began to exert pressure on 
Japan to attack British and Dutch 
Pacific holdings and the Soviet 
Union, he opened the door to defeat. 
Eventually, it was this third partner 
in the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis who 
removed the keystone of his 1939- 
1941 policy and forced Roosevelt, 
who was looking for this chance, into 
the war. 

Trefousse’s research shows that the 
Wilhelmstrasse was no less sur- 
prised than the rest of the world 
when the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbor. Throughout the period of 
German-Japanese negotiations, the 
latter maintained their polite refusal 
to do Hitler’s bidding. When they 
finally struck—acting solely in their 
own interests—they must have been 
rather surprised that the Germans 
jumped into the war with such 
alacrity. 

In tracing German influences in 
America during these years, the 
author stresses unduly the import- 
ance’ of disloyal isolationist groups. 
In poll after poll taken at the time, 
a great majority of Americans voted 


against intervention. (After Pearl 
Harbor, of course, this completely 
changed. ) 


While I am not entirely satisfied 
with the reasons given for the re- 
versal of German policy in De- 
cember 1941 (we may never learn 
the exact causes of the shift), I feel 
that Dr. Trefousse has made a valu- 
able contribution to our understand- 
ing of a critical period in world 
history. 






SHIPLEY 


COUPLE OF WEEKS back, I jour- 
A neyed to Baltimore to attend 
the twenty-second annual Spring Fes- 
tival of the Intercollegiate Dramatic 
Association. When it was founded in 
1930, there were five colleges in this 
all-Negro group; there are now nine- 
teen. Another organization embraces 
the Negro colleges farther south. 

My friend Bryllion Fagin, head 
of the Drama Department of Johns 
Hopkins and frequent contributor to 
Tue New Leaper, took me to his 
Playhouse. where the adult group 
was preparing the American premiere 
of Henry de Montherlant’s Queen 
After Death. My main interest on 
this trip, however, was Morgan State 
College, where representatives of the 
associated schools were assembled. 

It is a pleasure to record the lively 
spirit and earnestness 
which the students and teachers alike 
bring to their work in the theater. 
Only West Virginia State and 
Howard University, I am told, have 
separate departments of the drama; 
the other theater workshops and 
dramatic groups function under the 
auspices of the English department. 
This arrangement, the usual small- 
college pattern all over the country, 
works well if there is a leader whose 
enthusiasm is infectious, who both 
loves the theater and knows what to 
do in it. I met several such leaders 
at the Festival. 

The three days it lasted provided 
scope for many aspects of the public 
arts. Films—on phonetics, the art of 
make-up, and the like—had their 
part. Television techniques were dis- 


cussed. On Thursday, The Glass 


informed 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Renewing the Spirit 
Of Broadway 


Menagerie was presented by the 
Richard B. Harrison Players of A 
and T College; on Saturday, the sec- 
ond play of Mourning Becomes 
Electra by the Theater Guild of 
Virginia State (now in its twenty- 
sixth On Friday, 
college groups presented scenes for 
an “acting laboratory,” with com- 
ments by Alan Schneider, down from 
the Catholic University of America. 
Friday afternoon, I spoke on “The 
Changing Theater Scene.” 

It was an appropriate topic for 
such an association, for the college 
groups have a role to play in bring- 
ing needed changes. Broadway—on 
both sides of the footlights—presents 
a distressing sight today. I am not 
speaking in terms of polished per- 
formance, glittering surface and slick 
these there is 
enough. But in our theater (as in our 
lives) things valuable as means to 
an end have come to be valued as 
ends in themselves: Money, food, sex, 
the outer attributes of success, are 
sought in life and glorified in the 
drama. Ten Broadway reviewers went 
so far as to give their vote for the 
season’s best play to a work that 
tries to carry us along sympatheti- 
cally with the day-to-day experiences 
of a second-rate whore. 

Decency and dignity are almost 
unseen, and wholly unwanted. They 
enter as though by a side door into 
an occasional musical, such as Fin- 
ian’s Rainbow, rarely becoming as 
strong as the sense of human fellow- 
ship and self-respect that stir in The 
King and I. The two plays of this 
season that depicted men battling for 


year). various 


showmanship; of 


an ideal—Barefoot in Athens and 
One Bright Day—together with one 
that at least gave scope to the more 
honest side of human imperfection— 
The Grass Harp—were commercial 
failures. It is the man of mean goals 
with whom we are too maudlinly 
kin—no longer the man who knows 
that, despite defeat and frustration, 
life remains worthwhile. Exaltation, 
which the theater must arouse if it 
is to survive, is growing faint. 

Broadway continues to be the apex 
of the American theater. Young 
Broadway players may yearn for 
Hollywood, but Hollywood stars seek 
openings on Broadway. For the re- 
freshening of the spirit that the 
theater needs, however, we must turn 
to its young votaries in college and 
community groups throughout the 
land. These groups, always a source 
of new talent, now face the greater 
task of supplying new spirit to the 
worn theater. 
and Atkinson have 
spoken of the theater as weighed 
down by fear, by moral and intellect- 
ual regimentation. This is sophistic 
rigmarole. No theater is freer than 
ours has been, and is. No stage since 
Moliére’s has been more constantly 
critical of the society of its day— 
with an audience that sighs for a 
“pal Joey,” for the brat in Mrs. Mce- 
Thing, that laughs at echoes of its 
own heedlessness and bad taste and 
lack of concern for human decency, 
laughs as the Romans laughed when 
their world was dying. 

Freedom the American theater 
has; what it lacks is love. Not sex— 
that is superabundant—but love. 
Love that will shine through adver- 
sity, maintaining human values. Such 
fervor animates some playwrights, as 
I have indicated; perhaps it is a 
new audience that we need. Both 
plays and audience must come in- 
creasingly from such groups as the 
Intercollegiate Dramatic Association, 
flourishing love for the theater from 
all sections of the country, bringing 
the courage of self-respect, dignity 
and integrity to warm the heart as it 
renews the drama. 


Clurman 
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Readers Comment Pro and Con 


On Diana Trilling Article 


Having read Diana Trilling’s article on “Mr. 
Russell, Communism and Civil Liberties” [THE 
New Leaver, April 28] much more carefully 
than it deserved, I thought a few comments 
from a long-time civil libertarian might be in 
order. A supposedly firm anti-Communist stand 
now shouid not obscure a still-present, though 
not too virulent, pro-Communist hangover. 
Mrs. Trilling apparently cannot divorce her- 
self from the liberals’ word-fetishism, which 
has made them so susceptible to Communist 
propaganda. As with Mrs. Trilling, they can- 
not go to the end of an idea, however much 
they protest their anti-Communism. They are 
still concerned with a fight against Fascism, 
however imaginary or illogically defined that 
may be. 

Mrs. Trilling says that “the liberal . . . has 
two enemies—Communism and McCarthyism.” 
Now her article mentions the word “McCar- 
thyism” nine times, but not once has she gone 
to the trouble of defining it. Her only excuse 
for this sloppiness of approach (for which, in- 
cidentally, she takes Bertrand Russell to task) 
can be that “McCarthyism” represents some 
kind of symbol that liberals should not and 
do not like. Unfortunately, this sort of symbol- 
ism is actually what liberals should not fall 
for. These are Communist propaganda tricks 
to which many liberals are so prone, and their 
success can be measured by the almost auto- 
matic linking of Communism and “McCarthy- 
ism” as twin and equal dangers. 

I rather think that Mrs. Trilling, like so 
many others, has never tried to find out the 
facts about McCarthy. As an introduction, I 
suggest she read the May issue of Cosmopoli- 
tan, which runs a very illuminating interview 
with the Senator. I would be curious to know 
whether she finds anything to disagree with 
either in what he says or in his manner of 
saying it. 

This vestigial susceptibility to Communist 
propaganda exhibits itself in other ways. Thus 
Mrs. Trilling states that “Professor Lattimore 
is suffering investigation”; inquiries into Com- 
Munism are characterized as “methods . . . to 
hunt out Communists”; Mr. Lattimore’s so- 
called “ordeal” is not even put in quotation 
marks, and, finally, “decency and progress” 
apparently are on the side of those opposing 
General MacArthur. Why the General is pre- 
sumed to be anti-democratic, and his op- 
ponents against “reaction,” is something Mrs. 
Trilling makes neither clear nor relevant. 

Lastly, I believe that the article demon- 
strates a twofold weakness on the part of cer- 
tain liberals who really want to be anti-Com- 
munist. First, they basically resent McCarthy 
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THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


because he is a Roman Catholic. They would 
accept everything McCarthy has said were it 
only said by a non-Catholic, who would there- 
by be considered a disinterested party in the 
fight between Communism and the rest of the 
world. Most American liberals are still uneasy 
about having the Roman Church on their side 
—or, perhaps I should say, about being on 
the side of the Church. Second, while the 
masses are the professed concern of the liber- 
als and particularly the intellectuals among 
them, when it come to working with the 
masses the latter beg off. And Senator McCar- 
thy, who by talking the language of the people 
has alerted them more than all the intellectuals 
combined to the Communist menace, is dis- 
dained and sneered at as a “primitive” and a 
“goon.” Political fights must be carried on at 
all levels. So it little behooves the liberals to 
look down their noses at those who, by work- 
ing on the ground level, are closest to the 
masses. 


New York City CLIFFORD ForsTER 


Diana Trilling writes that loyalty oaths “are 
deplorable, every liberal must protest them.” 
But why should any decent man refuse to make 
a statement of his integrity? In court, every- 
one takes a loyalty oath to something higher 
than his country. Why is that accepted and 
the other rejected? Why should educators, 
sociologists, etc. screech against loyalty oaths 
from their comfortable surroundings? Are they 
better than the GIs whose task is to defend 
our liberty with their life’s blood and who 
willingly take their loyalty oaths? 
Morristown, N. J. H. H. Lippincott 


Of course, Diana Trilling is right in deny- 
ing that we have become totalitarian—I can’t 
believe that Bertrand Russell said we had. 
The drift toward totalitarianism is another 
thing. That drift is part of our situation, and 
so is the resistance to it. I have Mrs. Trilling’s 
faith that the latter will win, but I decidedly 
do not have her certainty that it has won. In- 
deed, if I generalized from my experience in 
Washington, I would come to an opposite con- 
clusion to hers. I have a vivid sense of the evil 
of Communism, and on that account, like Mrs. 
Trilling, am willing to make allowances for 
excesses in the war against it. But Communism 
did not bring evil into the world. 

The demand that we must all think alike 
before we can cooperate is an older—and per- 
haps greater—evil than Communism. It has 
brought many to the stake. Mrs. Trilling sets 
as a condition for cooperation in defense of 
civil liberties: “First we must know and be 
willing to proclaim what Communism is and 
intends.” This can only lead to doctrinal dis- 
putes and condemnation of heresy. We must 
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READ 


Questions for Communists 
by Stephen Nef? 


Completely new and 


revised third edition 


When Questions for Com 
munists was first published, 
it became immediately ap- 
parent that an impertant 
new weapon had been 
found to combat Commu 
nist propaganda. Since 
then, two large printings 
have been sold out, and a 
third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely new 
and revised, this ingenious 
pamphlet is a “must” if 
you want to understand— 
or want your friends to 
understand — the machina- 
tions of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for 
truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 


25c per copy 
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all repeat the same formula about Communism 
in order to be safe. We must never let on that 
any other formula ever moved us. We must 


frighten people from expressing their true 
thoughts and compel them to “proclaim” their 
infallibility. 


This may not be the totalitarian state, but 
just the same it is a very unhealthy social cli- 
mate. We must change it. 


Washington, D. C. SipNEY Koretz 


Sees Bolivian Coup Result 
Of Economic Exploitation 


It is all to the good that THe New Leaner, 
one of the few English-language U.S. weeklies 
to carry political news of Latin America, re- 
ported on the Bolivian revolution [“Fascist 
by Victor Alba, THe New 
Leaver, April 28]. What is not so good is the 
whole tenor of the article, an attempt to make 
this situation fit a black-and-white pattern. 

Victor Paz Estenssoro is 


Coup in Bolivia,” 


a Fascist. 
Reasons: He was sympathetic to the Axis, he 
recently signed the Stockholm Peace Petition, 


called 


he has made private deals with Perén. This, 
I suggest, is not so much proof that he is pro- 
Fascist or pro-Stalinist as that he is anti-U.S. 
We should not delude ourselves: The average 
Latin American attributes the misery of the 
tin miners to Senores Patino and Hochschild, 
Washington favorites. True, the real cause is 
more complex than that, but they do have 
enough to do with it to be rightly indicted. 
Paz only a man-on-horseback 
flirting with authoritarian ideas. Of course he 
leans for support “chiefly on the miners and 
on the hard-pressed middle class.” Who else 
could or should back him? The New LEApER 
correspondent admits that the MNR “has suc- 
ceeded in lining up a good part of the Indian 
miners...,who are reduced to virtual slavery 


Estenssoro is 


by the foreign concerns which own the mines.” 
Then why not seek an ally in Perén? Dema- 
gogue or not, he knows what to do with foreign 
exploiters. 

Alba continues: “The misery of the Bolivian 
miners has provided Perén with an excellent 
opportunity to make trouble. Whenever re- 
the British and 
have improved, Paz 
has done his best to foment 
This is a hideous joke. Trouble is 
exactly what misery should provoke. And while 
relations between the foreign companies and 
the Bolivians have indeed improved from time 
to time, at whose expense? 

Equating Paz Estenssoro and/or Perén with 
Batista is absurd. Batista is out for one thing 
only: to plunder the Cuban treasury as did 
his predecessors Grau San Martin and Prio 


lations between Bolivia and 


American companies 
Estenssoro . 


strikes.” 


Socarras. That Paz Estenssoro, like Perdén, will 
graft is inevitable. But it is also to be hoped 
that, as in the case of Argentina, there will be 
enough loot left over to spread around among 
the workers. 


New York City Eric Lee 


Indian Denies Backing 
‘Dravidian’ State 

I have just read Atreya’s article, “Why the 
Communists Gained in India,” in THe New 
Leaver of March 24. ‘fhe writer said that the 
Communists offered a “united front” platform 
to those candidates who pledged to support the 
demand for a separate “Dravidian” state. This 
is not correct. 

I was one of the candidates who enlisted the 
support of as well as the 
Inde- 
pendent. I refused to give any undertaking to 
support the demand for a separate “Dravidian” 
state. Although I am a Brahman by birth, | 
do not believe in the caste system, nor am | 
for tolerating the superiority complex of the 
Brahman community. This was the reason for 
my securing the support of the “Dravida Fed- 
eration.” The Communists supported me _ be- 
cause I stood for and still stand for better 
understanding between East and West. 
Madras, India C. V. RAJACOPALACHARI 

Secretary, 

People’s Civil Liberties Union, Madras State 


the Communists 
“Dravida Federation,” standing as an 


Holds Omission Distorted 
Sense of Recent Article 


I regret that space limitations made it 

necessary for you to eliminate the introductory 

paragraph to my criticisms of Governor Steven- 

son in the article, “Will Gov. Stevenson Be a 

Candidate?” [THe New Leaper, April 21]. 
Here is the paragraph: 

“Probably because of a congenital preju- 
dice against military men, I believe Steven- 
son to be the best Presidential candidate 
available, including Truman. I make the 
point now, because this may not be too 
clear by the end of the article. New LEADER 
readers are aware of the enthusiasm aroused 
by Stevenson’s record as Governor. I should 
like to suggest that this is to a certain 
extent caused by the poor showing of his 
opponents.” 

You must agree that this places my criti- 
cisms in a certain perspective lacking in the 
article as you printed it. 


Chicago Apert N. Votaw 


Praises ‘New Leader’ 
As ‘Sane and Sensible’ 


Enclosed is a check for renewal of my sub- 
scription to THE New Leaper. Your magazine 
keeps me in touch in a sane, sensible and 
simple way with what is going on in this 
world of ours, so fast we can hardly keep 
abreast of it all. 


Westport, Conn. Marcaret QO, WILLIAMS 


The New Leader 
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MARA MARU 


ERROL FLYNN 
“BRAVE WARRIOR" | 






ule 
SHOW 
TONITE 


JON HALL 





GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


In A New Musical Play 


The King andI 


with YUL BRYNNER 
DOROTHY SARNOFF 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44th St. 
Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1 80. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20 to 1.80. 





Pulitzer Prize & Critics’ Award Musical Play 


MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 


South Pacific 


with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44th St. 
Eves: at 8:30: $6.00 to 1.80. Wed. Mat. at 
2:30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. Mat. $4.20 to 1.20. 
MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 





PAARL 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning _the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
THe New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
quin 5-8844. THe New Leaper 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
isth Se, N.Y.C. 


SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


la decorated tin trunks and tee 
begs satisfies the most discrimiae> 
leg palate, for sale at all grocers 
ead delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 
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Showplace of the Nation 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


RAFAEL SABATINI'S 


“SCARAMOUCHE” 


ON 


STEWART ? ELEANOR . JANET a MEL 
GRANGER * PARKER ~ LEIGH ~ FERRER 
Color by TECHNICOLOR « Directed by GEORGE SIDNEY 
Produced by CAREY WILSON © An M-G-M Picture 


STAGE: “BAND-BOX REVUE"— Gala new revue produced 
by Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral 
Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 














SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC 
FEDERATION 

Dr. William E. Bohn will 
speak to the SDF Women’s 
Committee at their Annual 
Tea, Tuesday, May 20, 1:30 
p-m., at the Rand School, 7 
East 15th St., New York City. 
Dr. Bohn will discuss the 


popular book, Mr. President. 
No admission charge. Every- 
body welcome. 















PROTECT Your HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 





Rockefeller Center 








INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
— $1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE — 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of inswrance is required. Deposits ore returnable 
spon withdrawal of membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L, 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC 
227 E. 64 St., New York 28, N. Y—Phone: RE. 4-2432-2420 
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This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 


Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 








EDITORIAL 
The New Axis 


THe Berun-Toxyo Axis—for a dozen years this 
phrase summed up the world’s fear and hatred of war 
and totalitarianism. By 1945, we had laid our fear and 
prepared to forget our hatred, for we had destroyed the 
Axis in war. But now, in 1952, a new Berlin-Tokyo Axis 





seems to have arisen from the ashes of the old—a new 
totalitarianism strikes at us from those capitals and its 
nostrils breathe a new violence and destruction greater 
than the old. Of this, we have ample evidence less than 
three weeks old. 

On May Day, the Communists organized in the two 
defeated capitals of the old Axis the biggest demonstra- 
tions outside the first and second citadels of Bolshevism, 
Moscow and Peking. Deliberately, maliciously, cleverly. 
the Stalinist totalitarians selected Berlin and Tokyo as 
the chief points of concentration in a renewed offensive 
against Europe and Asia, both cities being the weakest 
links in the chain of freedom and both harboring natural 
resentment against the war victors great enough to lend 
itself to totalitarian exploitation again. 

In Berlin, the Red Machiavellians confined themselves 
largely to adding more propaganda fuel to the fires of 
nationalism they have kept blazing since 1945. Appeal- 
ing to vestigial Nazi sentiment, the Communists goose- 
stepped, carried huge portraits of Leader Stalin, made 
warlike speeches . . . and then sent hundreds of youths 
into West Berlin to overwhelm its free citizens. But 
there, the gallant and inspiring Mayor Ernst Reuter, hav- 
ing prepared for the invasion, had organized a counter- 
rally at which he warned the Communists that free Ber- 
liners would never succumb to psychological attrition. 
The invaders returned to their East German slave state, 
repulsed—but for how long? Do the subsequent Essen 
riots against West German participation in NATO pre- 
sage a line of direct action, with West Berlin as the first 
objective? How long can Bonn withstand the twin 
pressures of the old totalitarianism and the new? 

The Tokyo phase of the Stalinist offensive is more 
immediately alarming. 

The Japanese capital was the scene of a bloody affray 
more typical of prewar Berlin, with its Hitlerite legions 
storming the streets, than of prewar Tokyo, where the 
secret plot and the assassin’s dagger held sway. The 
rioters, that is to say, were an army of revolutionaries, 
not a clique of military officers. But they were as well- 
armed and well-disciplined as any military formation, 
and outnumbered the police 25 to 1. They followed, 
in fact, a thoroughly military plan, as Takeo Naoi re- 
vealed in this magazine last week in what we believe 
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is the first meaningful report of the Tokyo events. Act- 
ing in accord with instructions contained in a secret 
pamphlet, “Organization and Tactics of Nuclear Self- 
Defense Corps,” the Japanese Communists launched 
what Norman Thomas so aptly termed a “minor dress 
rehearsal for revolution.” If Mr. Naoi is right, the 
Japanese Communists really believe that they have en- 
tered upon a pre-revolutionary period; that is, they 
have resolved to create the conditions of chaos and dis- 
order that will enable them actually to seize state power. 
Against this plot, Premier Yoshida, in contradistinction 
to Mayor Reuter, was all but powerless. Without the 
Occupation to lean upon for aid, can Yoshida contend 
against the insurrectionary activities that are certain 
to follow? 

In the two capitals are summed up the double strat- 
egy classically employed by Communism to capture 
power: “peaceful” attrition and violent revolution. The 
one is peculiarly adaptable to European conditions, the 
other to Asian; but both represent a menace that chal- 
lenges anew the position of the free world. For now 
that West Germany and Japan have re-emerged as in- 
dependent states and are no longer dependent upon the 
Allied armed forces—a fact that obviously has not es- 
caped Moscow—the problem of counteracting the new 
Axis is complicated by the presence of “third” or inter- 
mediate parties, the West German and Japanese Gov- 
ernments, which are weak but cannot be “interfered” 
with. 

Despite the violence in Japan and the threatened 
violence in Germany, the problem is still mainly political. 
The regimes in both countries are essentially unstable, 
and to some extent unrepresentative. Whether or not 
their replacement would bring on something worse 
is a question; but there is little doubt that they are 
finding it increasingly difficult to cope with events. 
Adenauer’s coalition is disintegrating, and Yoshida’s 
cabinet is opposed even by moderate liberals and labor- 
ites. It was too much to expect that seven years after 
Hitler and Tojo the situation could be much different; 
democracies do not flower on the morrow of a long night 
of tyranny. 


On Doddering 


WE HAVE SEARCHED the history books and can find no 
instance of a general’s having been captured by his own 
prisoners, on his own territory, in full view of his own 
troops, and in broad daylight. Until some reader can 
show us how wrong we are, we stick our neck out to claim 
that the case of Brigadier General Francis T. Dodd pro- 
vides the first such instance. As he was chatting there 
within the POW compound on Koje Island that he 
commanded, General Dodd was calmly abducted by his 
genial Communist companions and thus entered history 
as a “precedent.” 


The New Leader 
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Perhaps he also gave new meaning to the word 
“doddering,” or may have a new term coined in his 
honor, “doddo,” for only such expressions can adequate- 
ly convey our feeling toward a supposedly mature man, 
and a general at that, who would permit himself to be 
entrapped in so ludicrous a manner. Who did the gen- 
eral imagine he was chatting with—a Pentagon secretary 
or a Red Cross nurse? 

Now that negotiations for General Dodd’s release 
have been concluded—more successfully and with more 
fanfare than the negotiations at Panmunjom, we re- 
luctantly admit—the question is: What did we gain? 
Generai Dodd’s usefulness in the field is surely ended, 
for what soldier can henceforth respect him? Perhaps 
he can best serve his country by retiring to some Army 
school to give a course in how not to recognize a Com- 
munist when you see one. 


Economic Folly 


THIS COUNTRY seems to have the unhappy knack of un- 
doing with one hand what we do with the other. We have 
poured billions into the economic reconstruction of West- 
ern Europe. We have applauded Benelux and the Schu- 
man Plan. We have encouraged every effort to lower 
trade barriers on the Continent. We have supported 
every movement in the direction of European integration. 
And, however short of expectations, there have been sub- 
stantial results. United Nations economists report an 
all-time world record for production in 1950-51, in 
which Western Europe plays a conspicuous part. 

At the same time, we help to nullify the economic 
recovery for which we have in large measure been re- 
sponsible. Western Europe’s problem now is one of cus- 
tomers, but our tariff policies operate as an effective 
trade barrier. The matter has become serious enough 
to evoke a succession of official protests. Belgium has 
canceled tariff concessions in retaliation. Italy has ex- 
pressed fears that U. S. tariffs would offset the value 
of our well-meant economic contributions. Britain has 
protested some current applications before the U. S. 
Tariff Commission for tariff changes governing certain 
products coming into this country. 

The State Department acknowledges that lower tariffs 
in international trade are essential to a strong economic 
basis for mutual security. Will those who are averse to 
giveaway programs and seemingly never-ending loans 
and gifts throw their influence and votes on the side 
of genuine international trade? 

We boast that we are a country of free enterprise. 
Our Occupation lawyers break up German cartels and 
Japanese monopolies. But do we sufficiently believe in the 
competitive principle to try it out in our commercial 
relations with our allies? The frontiers of freedom can- 
not be defended by military action alone. Equally es- 
sential is economic cooperation. 
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Signed contributions on these pages do not necessarily 
represent the view of THE NEw LEADER. We welcome a 
variety of opinions consistent with our democratic policy. 
Editorial Offices: 7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Telephone: Algonquin 5-8844-5-6. Price 15 cents. Sub- 
scription rate $5 a year; Foreign and Canadian $6. 


Pictures by International News unless otherwise noted. 
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LATTIMORE ANSWERS! 


When on March 31 we printed our special issue of 


LATTIMORE AND THE IPR 


by Professor Richard Walker of Yale University 


we simply wanted to throw light on a complex and sensational issue that had a good many people utterly con- 
fused. Judging from the letters accompanying the requests for reprints pouring in on us, we have performed 


@ “a thoughtful appraisal of the IPR investigation,” 
@ “a grand piece of work,” 
@ “a service to our country and an eye-opener to numberless people,” 


@ “a masterpiece from the first sentence to the last.” 


The thousands of extra copies we had printed were rapidly exhausted and we have now ordered another 
printing. 


PROF. LATTIMORE’S ANSWER to this study as well as PROF. WALKER'S REBUTTAL will be published in 


a forthcoming issue. 


If you wish to be prepared for it, if you want to inform yourself and your friends on one of the most impor 
tant and controversial issues of recent years that touches on vital problems of our foreign policy, if you want 
answers to questions such as these: 


® Did the Institute—as it now contends—give space in its publications to more non-Communists than 
Communists? 


® During Lattimore’s editorship of Pacific Affairs, what did he actually write? Did his editorials and 
book reviews spread a consistent line? 


@ Does a close study of the Institute’s publications justify its claim that they served the purpose of “un 
biased”’ research? 


send for LATTIMORE AND THE IPR. It’s a fact-filled, impartial booklet, of greater value than reams of news 


papers in giving you a clear, unbiased picture of the Lattimore problem. 


Send for it now, for the supply may be as quickly exhausted as last time. 


THE New LEADER 7 East 15th St., N.Y. 3, N.Y. ' 
Single copy — 15c 
Please send copies of LATTIMORE AND THE IPR 


) check, money or stamps enclosed 10 copies 


MUR « sk do ocites weleee or more — 10c 











